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Now—20 Minutes to Manhattan 


via newly opened Hudson Vehicular Tunnel! 


The opening of the famous Holland Tunnel under the Hudson River brings 
the Port of Newark within 20 minutes of the business center of New York 
City. This is actually less time than it takes to drive a truck from the 
Hudson River piers to the Brooklyn waterfront through the traffic congestion 


a of lower New York! 

Scmemecvaoy o 

. mane as art Here is one more powerful inducement for manufacturers who require metro- 

BINGMATATON ° ° ° : . . . 
politan location to establish factories or distributing houses at the Port of 
Newark! The heart of Manhattan is now actually closer in time to the Port 
of Newark than to many parts of Manhattan itself! 


| PHILADELPHIA ofh cancer 


fining TR Added to the Port of Newark’s direct switching connections with 5 trunk 
of V9 £m line railroads, its lighterage-free waterfront facilities, and its comparatively 
low-priced industrial sites, this improved communication with the greatest 
market in the world makes it the most desirable industrial location in the East! 





Now is the time to consider all the facts about the Port of Newark, while 
choice sites are still available on most reasonable terms. Already some of 
Study this map and you will see the nation’s leading concerns—Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the Weyerhaeuser 
why the Port of Newark offers every Forest Products Co. among the more recent—have established plants at the 


marketing advantage of New York . 
City location, at a fraction of the Port of Newark. Confidential surveys are now under way for a score of others. 


rental and operating cost for plants, 


branch offices or warehouses. New . %e 3 . i 
York is now only 20 minutes distant Why not let us measure up the Port of Newark’s inducements for your busi- 
by motor truck — Philadelphia about ness, without any obligation on your part? For complete information regarding 


90 iles — Bost d_ Balti Mi ‘ ‘ . ° 
. s og Fg smaie factory or warehouse sites or loft space in units of 5000 to 50,000 sq. ft. write 


THOS. L. RAYMOND—Mayor—Newark, New Jersey 
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The fascinating story of the growth of 
the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


How 40,000 busy people insure themselves 
against missing the outstanding new books 
—and against buying books they do not like. 


HERE is hardly a book reader who 

does not know of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. In its first year, over 
forty thousand of the most notable 
men and women in the country sub- 
scribed to its convenient service. The 
story of its development is interesting. 
It grew because busy men and women 
were forever missing new books they 
were anxious to read. 

The typical subscriber to this unique 
service had been an inveterate reader. 
But as his business affairs became more 
pressing, he lost touch with current 
literature. Again and again he found 
that, through pure neglect, he was 
missing important books that were 
being widely discussed. 

Hewasdisappointed frequently with 
his own negligence, but realized that it 
was almost inevitable, because of the 
driving circumstances of his life. “If,” 
he thought, “there were only some 
way in which the books I wanted 
could be sent to my home, I would 
be sure not to miss them!” 

Then he discovered that the Book- 
of-the-Month Club exactly filled his 
need—and the enterprise grew 





Henry Seipet Cansy Heywoop Broun 
Chairman 


SELECTING 


Dororny Canrietp 


because there were so many people 


like him. 


The plan of the Club is simplicity 
itself. The book publishers send 
copies of their new books far in ad- 
vance of publication to the selecting 
committee, which consists of Henry 
Seidel Canby, chairman; Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher 
Morley and William Allen White. 
Out of the scores of books submitted 
every month, this committee selects 
those which it considers outstanding, 
for one reason or another. All of the 
month’s finest books are listed. And 
the book which rates the highest in 
the opinion of the committee, is given 
the additional honor of being called 
the “book-of-the-month,” and is sent 
to those subscribers who indicate that 
they want it. 


The service costs you nothing 


Before this book is sent out, how- 
ever, a carefully written description of 
it, and of all the books recommended 
in the month, is sent to you. If you 
believe you will like the “‘book-of-the- 
month”? you let it come to you. If not, 
you ask for one of the others to be sent 





Curistorner Moruey Ws. Atren Wurtz 


COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
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in its place. Even then, if you aredisap- 
pointed with your choice, you may ex- 
change the book—at no cost—for another! 


Could any booklover ask for more? 
Five authorities, whose opinions you 
respect, cull out the most noteworthy 
books for you. You are sent in advance 
a careful report on all of them. You 
have the privilege of free exchange, 
in case of disappointment. Also, the 
Club’s service makes it certain that 
you will read the books you want to 
read, and that they will be delivered 
at your home, unfailingly, so that you 
can’t miss them. 

And what is the cost of all this? 
Nothing. You pay only for the books you 
receive, at the same price as if the pub- 
lisher himself sent them to you by mail. 


Send for a booklet which describes 
this unique and convenient service 
more in detail. Also get a copy of the 
current issue of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News, which tells what the next 
“book-of-the-month” is and why, and 
also reports on other forthcoming 
noteworthy books. Your request will 
not obligate you in any way. 


2-1 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost, the current issue 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club News, and 
also tel! me how your service operates. This re- 
quest involves me in no obligation to subscribe. 








IPANA 


guards the gums 


while it cleans 
cel 








In these days of soft foods and 


prevalent gum troubles, thou- 
sands of dentists, very logically, 
advise the use of a tooth paste 


that guards the gums. 


Such a tooth paste is Ipana. It 
has a special ingredient (ziratol) 
long used by dentists in stim- 
ulating and healing weak and 
tender gums. 


Use Ipana on your teeth; brush 
your gums with it, too. You'll 
have whiter teeth — firmer gums 
—and you will learn a delicious 
new sensation of oral health and 


cleanliness! © 1921 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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LETTERS 








Overstep 


Sirs: 

Now you have gone too far. Editorial stunts 
(and I speak from an experience of more than 
85 years in active newspaper work) can be 
carried beyond what is pleasing. TIME’s new 
department of FASHIONS is just such an over- 
step. You know why without my going any 
further: the “formula.” 

Don’t bear down on the “formula’’ idea so 
hard. It will make your magazine too tricky, 
I warn you. See how monotonous those Fash- 
ion pages are now when you read them over: 
“The Idea, the Motive, the Story. The Idea, 
the Motive, the Story. The Idea, the Motive, 
the Story.” I was so tired that I had to stop 
in the middle, go off to p. 26 for a little re- 
lief and come back later to finish. 

Good intentions deserve good counsel. Mine 
to you is to cut out this latest FASHION de- 
partment, ‘“‘formula” and all. 

HENRY E. JENKINS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


. . . 
Cheated 
Sirs: 

Your new FASHIONS department ([TIME, 
Nov. 14] cheats my intelligence, time and 
purse. I am a businessman (real estate). 
I pay $5 a year for TIME. I have done 
so three years in succession, besides paying 


for six other subscriptions as Christmas pres- 
ents to friends. I read the magazine with the 
utmost concentration, trying to fix in my 
memory, during two hours reading each week, 
the thousands of facts you furnish me in each 


issue. The mental effort, time and money 
I have always considered well invested. 

Now comes your silly, insipid FASHIONS. 
It steals 344 columns from my TIME (5% of 
the current number). And for what good? 
To babble about eight trivial topics. Let me 
criticize them specifically. But first let me 


praise the pattern of each article. Your sum- 
marizing The Idea, The Motive and The Story 
compact an editing method as I can 
That is truly Time's selling point and 


is as 
imagine. 





success. Now criticisms. 

“The Kitchen:” Fancy-colored kitchen gear 
is worth at the most a footnote to an ArT 
article on  art-in-the-home or a_ BUSINESS 
article on department store operations. And 
are you sure that Macy’s and Wanamaker’s 


For years I have 
run by loathsome 


were the first to sell them? 
seen them in “gift shoppes”’ 
women with tricky ideas. 

“Wedding:” The article is written most 
vapidly and gives no names or other authority. 
That is damnable in TIME. 

“Furniture:” Hollow and affected is Fur- 
niture Salesman Frankl’s explanation and gloss 
for kitchenet apartment furniture. You, TIME, 
should have milked down his bloated phrases 
and said prosaically: “‘Salesman Frankl sells 
furniture-with-a-pinched-look. It is acceptable 
and esthetic because it fits appropriately those 
pinched crannies of costly New York apart- 
ments.” Mr. Frankl’s initials made me laugh. 
His balderdash resembles that of that other 








P. T.—Barnum. 

“Rain Coats:” Here are facts, but trivial. 
"Twould have been better to have reported 
them under SCIENCE as a significant extension 
of the nickel-in-the-slot idea. 

“Hotel Service:” Free button-hole flowers 
are corrupters of public morals. Men who 


button-hole flowers are not greatly to be 
Worse, you disseminate another trick 
those hotel parasites, the lavatory 


wear 
admired. 
for use of 
men. 

“Baby’s Clothes:” This is the first time that 
I ean recall where you put the only real fact 
of an article in its footnote: ‘In Catholic 
countries blue (the Virgin’s color) is used for 
girls and pink for boys.”” That is new news 
to me and rationalizes a “fashion.” I appre- 
ciate also your telling me the important de- 
partment stores of eight great cities. Otherwise 
this article is twiddle-twoddle. 

“Bathrooms:” Pooh, pooh! A _ housewife is 
proud of her bathroom’s cleanliness, not of its 
ornateness. If she wants fantastic ablutions, 
she attends the cinema for a few weeks. 
Meanwhile let her use bathroom fixtures sup- 
plied by The Kohler Co. of Kohler, Wisconsin, 
or the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., or their 
competitors 

“Schools: Unless the glass of that 
school permits passage of ultra-violet light (see 
your good footnote), it is no better than any 
well-lighted U. S. schoolhouse, and your report 
is inane. You give as The Motive ‘“‘to promote 
health; you give as The Story an esthetic ap- 
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German 


preciation of the structure. That is deceptive 
logic—very, very rare in TIME. 

By this analysis I prove (to my satisfaction, 
at any rate) my point that you do not give me 
my full Time-value in this FASHIONS depart- 
ment. I shall not cancel my subscription for 
what is to me a complete loss of 5% in TIME. 
But I shall appreciate your eliminating the 
department. 

HENRY SHIPMAN JR. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wants $10 


Sirs: 

I should not think that you would want to 
make yourselves look stingy and cheap, but 
that is the impression produced upon me by 
the heading above your new “Fashion Depart- 
ment” [Nov. 14 issue]. 

You offer to “reward” the subscriber who 
detects a genuine new fashion with “‘knowledge 
that he has performed a petty public service.” 
First I ask you if it would not be only decent 
to give such a subscriber at least $10 for 
services which are to your profit. It makes 
me angry to see people trying to get away 
with something for nothing. That is not a 
straight way to do business. It will not react 
to your favor in the long run. 

And what is “a petty public service?’ I 
should say that an act were either a_ public 
service or else no public service, and I should 
say that a note on a genuine new fashion 
would fall into the latter class, being a service 
not to the General Public, but to the editors 
of Time, who are trying to get something for 
nothing. What is the answer? 


JULIUS SUSSKIND 
New York City. 


Machines 
Sirs: 

rime And now I shall be personal. My 
wife spends too much money on her clothes. 
Our kitchen contains every machine known to 
man except an electric chair and the new 
Ford. She subscribes to Time but I will can- 
cel her subscription unless there is a speedy 
removal of this wretched innovation [FasnH- 
IONS]. 

A. E. RIVINGTON 
Louisville, Ky. 


Bigotry 


Sirs: 

Please remove my name from your sub- 
scription list and discontinue sending TiME 
to me. 

I do not care to subscribe for any publi- 
cation that sponsors a statement such as the 
enclosed, which appeared in Timr, Nov. 7, 


even though the bigotry contained therein may 
be tactfully surrounded by complimentary ex- 
pressions. 

If you will send me a bill for my trial sub- 
scription, I will immediately forward payment. 

THOMAS F. DELURY 

Boston, Mass. 

The alleged bigotry to which One- 
time-Subscriber Delury objected was 
in the following paragraph: 

Fifty Cents. Up to Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith of New York marched 
a process server with a subpoena for 
the Governor to appear as witness in 
behalf of one Lyman H. Bevans, 
Albany attorney facing disbarment. 
Governor Smith accepted the service, 
either to show he held himself no dif- 
ferent from common citizens in the 
law’s eyes, or because he was ignorant 
of the fact that the Governor of New 
York cannot be subpoenaed. With the 
subpoena, Governor Smith accepted 
the customary witness fee—50 cents 
—which he soon dropped into a Roman 
Catholic poor-box. When notified that 
the Governor of New York cannot be 
subpoenaed, Governor Smith had _ to 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5-a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Bewildering is the Roster of the Modern and Ancient Great who have Renounced 


the Responsibility of Parenthood. Read the Answer to this Oldest of Moot Questions. 


Special Features in the December Issue 





FROM PARSONAGE TO GRAND OPERA 


Up through the Years that were Cluttered with 
Endless. Obstacles has come Madame Louise 
Homer, America’s foremost Operatic Contralto. 


PERHAPS YOU AND I ARE TO BLAME 


If the Younger Generation is Guilty of half its 
Accusations Possibly the Older is, too. 


MAN OF THE HouR 


The Story of Charles Evans Hughes, Foremost 


Among the Figures that Bulk Big on the Polit- 


ical Horizon of the Coming Year. 


WHAT WILL OuR LAND BE WorTH IN 
THE WORLD OF TOMORROW? 


A survey of Transportation and Land in America 
Today with a forecast ofits Value Five Years 
Hence. 


WHAT Do You FEAR? 
Are You Hagridden by some Ominous Disquiee 
tude that Poisons your very Existence? 


WHAT FUTURE RELIGION? 


Harry Emerson Fosdick Reveals his Conception 
of Church’s Future in which Modernist and 
Fundamentalist Must Unite in Good Will. 


“, Also in this Issue ~ 


Fiction Stories 


Bloody Ground 

Miss Miffy’s Great Day 
Coral Madness 

Ghost Fellows 

Next to Closing 


Feature Articles 


Back in the Days of Moody 
and Sankey 

Raising More Than a Million 
Ducks a Year 

Circling the Globe 


Personality Stories 


Chauncey M. Depew Remem- 
bers Some Great Men of 
Yesterday 

His Grandmother Wanted Him 
to be a Medicine Man 


The Life Story of John J. Me- 
Graw 

A Country Detective with a 
World-Wide Reputation 

Cast-Off Clothing Made Her 


Dream Come True 
Service Departments 


Building a Model Basement in 
the Home 

Choosing Christmas Books for 
Children 

Eating Fruit for Health 

Life Insurance May Be Your 
Best Investment 

Balance—The New Thing in 
Car Values 

Prize-Winning Letters on Girl 
I Want to Marry 

How Much Should a Woman 
Spend on Clothes? 
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420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
I enclose $1.00 for a six month’s trial subscrip- 
tion. 
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“The Voyage 
of Your “Dreams” 


AROUND 


theWORLD 
5" Cruise 


On the “Queen 
of Cruising Steamships” 


S.S. RESOLUTE 
Jan.7-1928 


Eastward from New York 


N this modern magic 
carpet, you sail away in 
utmost luxury to lands you 
have always dreamed of see- 
ing — Egypt, Palestine, East 
Africa, India, Burma, Java, 


Siam, The Orient, Hawaii. 


You visit 63 ports and cities 
in 30 different countries, in- 
cluding Borneo and French 
Somaliland—eachat the ideal 
season. 140 days of happy, 
wondrous experiences—life- 
long treasures—37,849 miles 
on land and sea. 


Rates—including shore excur- 
sions—from $2,000 upward. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc. 
General Agents 


28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Or local steamship agents. 








return the witness fee—50 cents of his 
own. 
—ED. 


Critique 


Sirs: 

The letters published in your last issue were 
the last word in blatant conceit. You begin 
by being rude and contradictory on the subject 
of Washington’s religion; you go on, print a 
deserved letter of correction (about ships and 
whistles) because it contains a whining com- 
pliment; then you tell President George Davis 
how to manage his Davis automobile business ; 
then, forgetting to apologize for the mistake 
it chastizes, you proudly display a letter from 
a member of the U. S. Treasury Department; 
this is followed by an unsolicited list of the 
U. S. Senators. who subscribe to your maga- 
zine; next we have an advertisement for 
Christmas sales of TIME, sneaked in _ as 
answer to a correspondent; then, dear God, a 
letter saying that a ham actor (Adolphe 
Menjou) reads Time, followed by what ap- 
pears to be an anthology compiled by some 
forester in praise of one of your customary 
impertinences; then, mianmian, “no detail is 
too petty to try to print correctly;” then you 
order a subscriber to REREAD your “political 
spectrum,” whatever that is; the last three 
letters a mere waste of space; all are in- 
cluded because they pat your funny little paper 
on its curly, flea-bitten head. 

Not content with these five columns or more 
of smugness, you must print a lewd picture on 
page 40. Actress West, a nasty creature at 
best, is pictured with her dress slipping down. 

This stuff is terrible. If I had a subscrip- 
tion I would cancel it. 


PHILIP Fox 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Schwartzbard Fought 


Sirs: 

Did you not, in your account of the 
Schwartzbard trial, [Time, Nov. 7] omit one 
very important statement—namely, that the de- 
fendant fought valiantly in the French army 
during the World War, that he was awarded 
the Croix de Guerre? 

Petlura, a Russian, turned against his own 
people, assisted the enemy. Schwartzbard, a 











Russian, fought bravely against his country’s 
foe. 

Public opinion, impressed by the facts just 
mentioned, demanded the acquittal of the 
patriot, despite the fact that he was a Jew. 

Could it be otherwise in France, hot-bed 
of Continental anti-Semitism ? 

D. Max EICHHORN 


Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“No Murderer” 


Sirs: 

The highest court of France has acquitted 
Mr. Samuel Schwartzbard from any guilt 
in the Petlura affair, yet you, in your sup- 
posedly unbiased presentation of news, in 
TimgE, Nov. 7, have called this man “murderer” 
and “culprit.” 

Such misuse of words! Who is a murderer? 
Is it a man who by his courageous action saved 
the lives of many more than 50,000 Jews? 
If Schwartzbard was what you so prominently 
titled him, then all those who risk their lives 
for a lofty principle in a war, they also would 
be murderers. The incidents of this affair 
were also a war by the butcher Petlura and 
his blood-thirsty gangs against an innocent 
and defenseless people. Any person who would 
get rid of such an inhuman, barbarous indi- 
vidual is a hero. 

Also in dark 
“culprit.”’ What 


letters you print the word 
should have followed this 
was a description of Petlura. He was the 
guilty person, the criminal. Instead you write 
so ignorantly or purposely of Schwartzbard. 
You gave the honor of a picture in your 
magazine to Schwartzbard and call him “mur- 
derer.”” There in that place should have been 
another, that was declared so by the most im- 
partial and fairest court in the world. 

TimME is unbiased I have always believed. 
I should still like to believe it. I hope it is 
an error on your part and as such should be 
corrected. 

SUBSCRIBER LOUIS QUAYTMAN 

New York, N. Y. 


Fourth Largest 


Sirs: 
On p. 32, col. 1 of Time, Oct. 24 occurs the 
Positive statement that the cathedral of St. 


Any turkey would be proud 


to be stuffed with the crumbs from 


Shredded Wheat. These golden whole 


wheat shreds give the Thanksgiving 
dressing a new and delightfully dif- 
Shredded Wheat adds 
It has all the nutritive 
elements in the whole wheat grain, 
including the bran which supplies the 


ferent flavor. 
health, too. 


needed “roughage.” Q|Easily 
digested itself, it makes the 
whole meal more pleasant— 
both during and after eating. 





SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : 
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world. On p. 410, col. 1, of the Scientific 
American for Nov. 1927 occurs the positive 
statement that it is. Which is the accurate 
statement? 

DUANE SQUIRES 
Mayville, N. Dak. 


TIME is accurate. The square foot- 
age of St. Peter’s at Rome is 227,- 
069; of the Mesquita at Cordova 
232,250, less about one-third for 
courtyard and cloisters; of Santa 
Maria de la Sede at Seville 128,570; 
of St. John the Divine at New York 
109,082; of the Duomo at Milan 107,- 
000. The Mesquita, many pillared, 
was at one time a mosque, the larg- 
est sacred building of the Moham- 
medans, after their Kaaba at Mecca. 
When in the 16th Century the Mes- 
quita, with many alterations, was 
transformed to a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, Emperor Charles V (1500- 
58) exclaimed: “You have built here 
what could have been built anywhere 
else as well; and you have destroyed 
what was unique in the world.”—Ep. 


7 . 


Why Bleary? 
Sirs: 

On p. 29 of Time, Oct. 3, 1927, under the 
heading of ‘‘Voices’” it is read: “Bleary night 
crowds in Porto Rico.” 

I should like to know what was in your 
mind at the time the adjective “bleary’” was 
used. Do you call us bleary because we do 
not send you back bound in boxes some of the 
carpet-baggers and petty politicians we are 
forced to enjoy as gifts from Washington? 

Or do you refer to us as bleary because we 
lack a Ku Klux Klan, which would do away 
with some of the colonial peculiarities which 
are imposed upon us from the North? 

Or because we are not always ready to com- 
mit suicide and prefer to leave the solution of 
our problems to the levelling hand of Destiny? 

It is quite easy to use adjectives at a dis- 
tance when referring to places of which we 
know little. It is almost unbelievable that 
Time should use such dubious or perhaps in- 
sulting words. 

R. DE VILLAFUERTE 

San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Porto Rico night crowds are no 
blearier than those of Paris or Pitts- 
burgh. All night crowds are in- 
clined to be bleary; particularly prize- 
fight night crowds.—Eb. 


Thinks Grimes Joked 
Sirs: 

I am interested in the letter of Mr. J. L. 
Grimes (Time, Nov. 7), who writes con- 
cerning a brass pipe advertisement published 
in Time, Sept. . 

“The artist . . . did not prove to me that 
rust-colored water was due to steel or iron 
pipe. 

We should like to ask Mr. Grimes what else 
he thinks it could come from. Mr. Grimes 
goes on to speak of the “imaginary situation” 
of iron and steel pipes rusting. Surely Mr. 
Grimes must be joking, but it is no joke to 
thousands of householders throughout the 
country who are suffering the: annoyances of 
rust-filled water pipes that cut down water 
Pressure and sooner or later have to be re- 
placed, as any good plumber can tell you, and 
as many junk heaps can show. 

Steel and iron pipe are satisfactory metals 
to use in gas and oil lines, and in heating 
pipes where there is no free oxygen in the 
water to cause corrosion as it does in small 
water pipes. 

Mr. Grimes says that “it requires no imagi- 
nation to picture the effects of chlorine 
(used to purify city waters) upon _ brass 
Pipe.” That is true. It requires no imagina- 
tion because we know very definitely how a 
chlorine treated water supply acts on both 
brass and steel pipes too. This knowledge has 
influenced practically every architect and 
rlumber in New York (a city whose water is 


- treated with chlorine) to recommend and urge 


brass pipe because iron and steel water pipes 
rust out in about ten years, while forty year 
installations of brass are still going strong. 
Come North, Mr. Grimes, where up-to-date 
Satisfactory plumbers use up-to-date  satis- 
factory water pipes. 


RODNEY CHASE 
Waterbury, Conn. 


John the Divine is not the third largest in the 





“The 


Plant of the 
Perfection Stove Company 


R.S. MILLIGAN, 


District Manager 


Ideal Distributing Point 
of the Pacific Coast ....” 


bh Fie its western plant located in the Oakland Industrial District, 
the Perfection Stove Company finds that this is the ideal dis- 
tributing point. R. S. Milligan, district manager, writes: 


“Certain outstanding advantages make 
Oakland the ideal distributing point of 
the Pacific Coast, from our standpoint, 
at least. These advantages may be sum- 
med up as follows: 
1—Center of Pacific Coast population. 
2—So situated as to speedily and eco- 
nomically serve the big local mar- 
kets of the metropolitan area sur- 
rounding San Francisco Bay and 
the interior valleys of California 
from Fresno north. 
3—Freight rate break between Mexico 
and Oregon line makes Oakland 
the economical point from which 


Get the Facts! 
Send for 
New Booklet. 


to serve these local markets. 

4—Radiating lines, both steam and 
electric, give rapid transportation 
from plant to dealer. 

5—Location on the continental side of 
San Francisco Bay, the terminal 

int of all transcontinental rail- 

road lines, and having water and 
rail freight rate advantages over 
other cities in serving the larger 
portion of the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. 

6—Oakland, as a port of call for 
principal steamship lines, assures 


‘ prompt shipment in exporting.” 


“We Selected Oakland.” The above statement of the Per- 
fection Stove Company is from only one of many nation- 
ally-known concerns which have given their reasons in this 
booklet for finding the industrial area of Alameda County 
to be the most advantageous location on the Pacific Coast. 
A copy will be mailed you for the asking. 4 4 4 4 7 


A technical industrial report will be prepared 
for any interested manufacturer on request. 


Write Industrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce » Oakland, California 


or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 
Centerville Emeryville 
Newark Niles 
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Berkeley 


Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Pleasanton San Leandro 
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A great new File 


ALL THE PERMANENCE, CONVENIENCE 
AND APPEARANCE YOU MAY DEMAND— 
YET, SURPRISINGLY LOW IN PRICE 


oe quality and greater value than ever believed possible in a file 
selling at the new low price. 


Note these exceptional advantages: Drawers 28" deep instead of 25''\—New 
Thumb Latch on each drawer—Non-mar Olive Green or Mahogany Finish. As 
with all GF Files, full height drawers mean easier filing and no more “dog- 
eared” letters. The new thumb latch holds each drawer in place until released, 
the file may be tilted at an acute angle without the drawers sliding. The finish 
will never crack or chip through long years of use. 


This new file is — designed to give you more for your money than any 
of the other dozen-odd files of comparative quality. 


Here is a file that will please your file clerks—easy-rolling drawers, quick- 
releasing compressors—the things that count most with the one who uses 
them. You simply can’t approach this value in any other file. GF has produced 
a file that outstrips all competition. 


which includes cap, bill, ledger, card and index files—all lower in price and 


{ The GF Allsteel Equipment dealer in your city has this new “700 line” ind J 
greatly improved to meet the shrewd buying sense of the American business man. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio + Canadian Plant, Toronto 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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DEDICATED TO THE SPIRIT OF MODERN BU SINESS 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO 


z. 


Kindly send me descriptive matter on 
the new ‘700 line”’ of GF files. 
Name 


Pe TEI: 
F I he E ee ae BOs. MOC ees ae State 


The GF Allsteel Line includes steel desk 
6 


s, tables, safes, files, supplies, and adaptable steel shelving 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


President Coolidge’s activities fall 
into distinct categories, for each of 
which he must have a distinct frame 
of mind. His activities last week in- 
cluded the following: 

Executive. The President requested 
Attorney General Sargent to go at 
once to New England and confer with 
Vice Chairman James L. Fieser of the 
Red Cross on the flood situation (see 
p. 9). He requested Secretary Hoover 
to follow Abeenee’ General Sargent 
this week, when flood data will be 
more complete. 

The President appointed Lawyer 
Garland S. Ferguson Jr. of Greens- 
boro, N. C., to fill the vacancy left by 
resignation of John F. Nugent of 
Idaho on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

@ Magnesite is an ore much mined 
in the U. S. In its crude form it is 
used for steel making. With lime, it 
is a filler in rubber making. It is 
also used in fireproof cement and in- 
sulating materials. ... The President 


raised the U. S. tariff 50% on im- 
ported magnesite. 
Ceremonial. On Armistice Day, 


President & Mrs. Coolidge were the 
first to lay flowers—he a wreath, she 
one white rose—on the Unknown 
Soldier’s tomb in Arlington National 
Cemetery. They did not participate 
in the Canadian-U. S. ceremonies at 
Arlington later in the day (see p. 13). 
@ Minister Francisco Sanchez la 
Tour from Guatemala to the U. S. 
died. President & Mrs. Coolidge at- 
tended his funeral in Washington 
(Episcopal) Cathedral. 
@ New York and Jersey Cities for- 
mally opened the 9,250-ft. Holland ve- 
hicular tunnel connecting them under 
the Hudson River (T1ME, Aug. 30, 
1926). Aboard the yacht Mayflower, 
midstream in the Potomac, the Pres- 
ident pressed the same gold telegraph 
key which President Wilson pressed in 
1914 to blast open the Panama Canal. 
At the Coolidge touch, VU. S. flags fell 
away from the ends of the Holland 
tubes. Officials of New Jersey 
streamed underground into New York 
and vice versa, followed in the first 
hour by 20,000 common citizens 
(see p. 22). 
@ As honorary chief of the Red 
Cross, President Coolidge asked that 
at least five million citizens answer 
the roll call of “the permanent vol- 
untary agency of the people... in 
time of distress.” 
Study. President 


Coolidge _last 


week made known that he would 
send his message to the 70th Congress 
by messenger, not read it himself. 
Before the messenger starts, the mes- 
sage must be written. Before it is 
written, problems of the 70th Con- 
gress must be studied. The Presi- 
dent has much to ponder. 
@ Wickham Steed, British editor, a 
White House caller of last fortnight, 
left with President Coolidge a world 
ee plan involving boycott by the 
. S. of the aggressor nation in any 
war. After study, President Coolidge 
indicated that he viewed with alarm 
even passive U. S. participation in 
foreign wars. 
@ The 70th Congress will try to do 
something about U. S. shipping. U. S. 
bottoms have been less & less used 
since the War. The U. S. Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is still a white ele- 
phant. None will buy its idle ships. 
The U. S. Shipping Board is in a 
quandary. Its loans to private build- 
ers have not increased U. S. tonnage 
speedily. Last week—while Senator 
Reed of Missouri, Rear Admiral Ma- 
gruder, U. S. N., and Senator Cope- 
land of New York flayed slow 
shipping progress in speeches—Pres- 
ident Coolidge received and pondered 
a plan from Edward N. Hurley, War- 
time Chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. Mr. Hurley advocated: 1) A 
500-million construction fund (the 
present fund is 84 millions) to be 
loaned at 244% (the present rates are 
54%% and 4%%) to U. S. builders; 2) 
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Allowing railroads to participate in 
shipping (suspicion of trusts now pre- 
vents this); 3) Making the borrowing 
builders buy idle Government mer- 
chantmen; 4) Enrolling new vessels 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve; 5) Ad- 
justing Panama Canal rates. 
@ Farm aid is a problem upon which 
President Coolidge has been hoping 
farmers would some day agree. Dis- 
pute over the price-fixing feature of 
the unsuccessful McNary-Haugen Bill 
has not brought forth a compromise. 
The export debenture feature urged 
by anti-McNary-Haugenists is another 
stumbling stone. Last week President 
Coolidge notified farmers that he and 
Congress would not shirk their duty 
to try and find a farm aid solution 
without waiting for farmers to find 
it. He received Senator McNary 
(Oregon), whose bill had just had an- 
other rebuff from U. S._ business 
men,* to discuss the new bill which 
Senator McNary, admitting defeat on 
his old bill, is trying to draw up. 
@ At the President’s request, Sec- 
retary of War Davis and Major Gen- 
eral Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engi- 
neers, called at the White House to 
assure President Coolidge that the 
War Department was getting on sat- 
isfactorily with its Mississippi Basin 
report, upon which national flood con- 
toy legislation will be based (see p. 
Political. There was nothing prob- 
lematical about a ponderous man with 
two chins and two volumes of news- 
paper clippings on the Mississippi 
flood, who lumbered into the White 
House wearing a sombrero and a 
heavy grin. This caller shouted a 
good deal and waved his large hands, 
but he could tell President Coolidge 
nothing about the flood that was not 
already obvious. Nevertheless, the 
President felt he must ask him to 
come for breakfast next day and 
bring a dozen of his friends. The 
caller, Mayor William Hale (“Big 
Bill”) Thompson of Chicago, is “a 
good Republican.” 
@ About the ensuing breakfast 
party, a Democratic correspondent} 
later wrote: “‘To the pure all things 
are pure’... Or it may mean that 
Mr. Coolidge thinks that to Repub- 
lican politicians who control party 
machines in great States, a certain 
latitude should be allowed... .” 

The dozen friends whom Mayor 





*In a report by Charles Nagel of St. Louis, 
onetime (1909-13) Secretary of Commerce & 
Labor, chairman of a joint commission set up 
by the National Industrial Conference Board 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


~Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore Sun. 





Thompson took to President Cool- 
idge’s table included Governor Len 
Small of Illinois, lately tried and ac- 
quitted of criminally embezzling his 
State’s funds, but made to restore 
$650,000 such funds by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court; and William Lorimer 
who was ejected in 1911 from the 
U. S. Senate for bribing the Illinois 
legislature which elected him.* Others 
of the party were Representative 
Frank R. Reid of Illinois, Chairman 
of the House Flood Control Commit- 
tee (see p. 9) Publisher James M. 
Thompson} of the New Orleans Item, 
President John J. Walker of the IIli- 
nois Federation of Labor and various 
Mississippi Flood Commissioners. 

Mayor Thompson smacked his lips 
over syrupy buckwheat cakes and 
sausages and afterwards said: “It 
was sort of quiet—just a nice so- 
ciable affair.” Leaving the White 
House he asked if anyone knew where 
he could “have a good time tonight” 
and “where can I get a drink?” He 
called President Coolidge “a fine fel- 
low.” 

Social. It seemed like “Ladies’ Week” 
at the White House, socially. Actress 
Billie Burke (Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld) 
called informally after the opening 
night of her show, The Marquise, 
which President Coolidge had _ at- 
tended. Gertrude (“Trudy”) Ederle 
called and President Coolidge said: 
“IT am amazed that a girl of your 


small stature could swim the [Eng- 
lish] Channel!” Mrs. Ruth Elder 
Womack came _ (for luncheon—to- 


gether with Lieutenant George Halde- 
man, Colonel Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, Clarence D. Chamberlin, 
Charles <A. Levine,** Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, Bert Balchen,++ 
Arthur Goebel, Lieutenants Albert 
Hegenberger and Lester Maitland, 
Emory Bronte, Paul Schluter, William 
S. Brock and Edward Schlee. That 
evening all the air notables stood by 
while President Coolidge pinned the 
National Geographic Society Hubbard 
medal on Colonel Lindbergh. 


a A Dr. & Mrs. Alfred E. Russell of 
Barre, Vt., called with their infant 
son, Robert McFarland Russell. In 
the lobby, Robert McFarland Russell 
cried, despite Mrs. Russell’s_ telling 
him that he must stop if he wanted 
to see President Coolidge. He did 
not stop. He had to be pushed to 





*Had the meal at which President Coolidge 
received Mr. Lorimer been dinner instead of 
breakfast, a prediction by Mayor Thompson 
would have come true. In 1910, just prior to 
Mr. Lorimer’s ejection from the Senate, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt refused to attend a club din- 
ner in Chicago until an invitation to Mr. 
Lorimer was withdrawn. Said Mayor Thomp- 
son: “Roosevelt is riding for a fall. He will 
never get to the White House again. I pre- 
dict that ‘Billy’ Lorimer will dine with a good 
Republican President in the White House. 
And I hope I’m there to see him!” 

+Son-in-law of the late Champ Clark and no 
relation to Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’’) 
Thompson. 

**He was the first to 
this he drove away from 
returned later. 

++Bert Acosta, another of 
forced down flying to the luncheon; 
wire regrets. 


arrive. Perceiving 
the White House, 


the Byrd crew, was 
had to 
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the threshold of the President’s room. 
Still he cried, until the President 
patted his hand, when he stopped as 
if by magic. 

Recreation. The Tl1st birthday of 
President Coolidge’s great & good 
friend, Merchant Frank Waterman 
Stearns of Boston, gave occasion for 
a small, intimate dinner party at the 
White House. 

@ To cruise with them on the May- 
flower over the week-end, President 
& Mrs. Coolidge took Senator & Mrs. 
Claude A. Swanson of Virginia, Rep- 
resentative & Mrs. Richard S. Ald- 
rich of Rhode Island, Major General 


& Mrs. Charles Pelot Summerall,* 
Rear Admiral & Mrs. Edward W. 
Eberle.+ 

Popular. Two other folk tales 
about President Coolidge came out 


during the week. One tale was that, 
when asked what he would do after 
retiring to Vermont, he _ replied: 
“Well, for a year or two I am going 
to whittle.” The other tale: A taxi- 
driver drew up at the White House 
with an inquiring look. The Presi- 
dent, just coming out, nodded. Off 
his seat leaped the taxi-driver and 
opened his taxi door. President Cool- 
idge paid no heed. A detective told 
the taximan that the President’s nod 
had merely been a greeting, not a 


summons... . Next day, walking with 
his detectives, President Coolidge 
ejaculated: “Say, do you think that 


taxi driver was disappointed?” 


THE CABINET 
Bonds Sold 


To obtain cash to retire the 44% 
Second Liberty Loan, Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon last week offered 
the public $400,000,000 worth of 3%% 
seven-month certificates. ‘The public 
oversubscribed the offering by $700,- 
000,000. 


14 Billion Tons 


Wyoming knew it had coal beds in 
its northeastern corner but it did not 
know how big they were. Last week, 
Wyoming and the U. S. learned that 
Wyoming has nearly as much coal as 
all the coal that was ever mined in 
the U. S. 

The Department of the Interior 
published a report by Geologists C. E. 
Dobbin, V. H. Barnett and W. T. 
Thom Jr. of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. They said that the 75-foot coal 
seams near Minturn, Wyo., are only 
part of huge system of seams em- 
bracing Campbell, Crook, Weston, 
Toniobrara and Converse Counties, 
which contain some 14 billion tons. 
Some 17.8 billion tons is the U. S. 
coal mining total to date. 

At Gillette, Wyo., as at Minturn 
and elsewhere in the region, the coal 
deposits are on or near the earth’s 





*He is Chief of Staff. 
tHe is Chief of Naval Operations. 
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surface. A few country mines are 
operating. Ranchers have _ long 
scraped what they needed for house- 
hold fires from outcroppings in bluffs 
and streambeds. Large-scale produc- 
tion can be accomplished by “strip- 
ping” the seams from above. Tun- 
nelling will seldom be necessary. 

The Gillette field is crossed by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R, 
on the north. The Chicago & North- 
western R. R. passes within 25 miles 
of its southern edge. None of the 
coal is more than 60 miles from a 
shipping point. 

In grade, the Gillette coal is a 
sub-bituminous kind called black lig- 
nite—tough, deliquescent, easily crum- 
bled when exposed to air, when it 
also tends to combust spontaneously. 
Storage of it requires a special tech- 
nic, but since one-third of its weight 
is water it is cheaply shipped after 
treatment. Valuable by-products re- 
sult and the coal itself—or some like 
it—has been found serviceable in 
specially built locomotives, by the 
C. B. & Q. and the Chicago & North- 
western R. R.’s_ Much of the Gillette 
field is owned by the U. S., which can 
lease it under the mineral lease law 
of 1920. 

The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, C., stands ready to 
furnish copies of the Geological Sur- 
vey’s report. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Boni 


Some 5,500,000 soldiers, sailors & 
marines who served the U. S. at home 
or abroad in the War, were voted an 
honorarium by Congress three years 
ago, over the veto of President Cool- 
idge. Some 3,100,000 of the soldiers 
—or their relicts or dependents—have 
collected this “bonus,” as it was 
called in the press, this World War Ad- 
justed Compensation, as it was called 
in the Act. Some 40,000 soldiers filled 
out their applications incorrectly, got 
them back again, and have since failed 
to return corrected applications to the 
Adjutant General’s Office. Some 500,- 
000 soldiers have failed to make any 
application at all. 

Last week, Adjutant General Lutz 
Wahl of the Army reminded the 40,000 
incorrect applicants, and the 500,000 
non-applicants, that no bonus will be 
paid to any one—or his relict or de- 
pendents—who fails to apply before 
Jan. 1, 1928. The reminder was in- 
tended also for many a onetime sailor, 
many a onetime marine.* 

Procrastinating non-applicants won- 
dered how they might go about apply- 
ing for their boni some day during the 
next five weeks. The simplest way 
would be to take the following steps: 


1) Obtain from the nearest post 
office an application blank. 
2) Read the instruction leaflet and 


*Also, many a female Yeoman of the Navy, 
many a female Marine, many a_ Philippine 
scout, Philippine infantryman—all of whom 
are eligible. 
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note: a) that discharge papers should 
accompany applications; b) that, if 
discharge papers are lost, memory 
may serve in filling out the blank but 
that the War & Navy Departments 
and the Marine Corps will dislike it 
if you ask them to tell you when, 
where or how you served. 

8) Fill out the blank legibly, 


honestly, correctly, not forgetting 
fingerprints and two signatures. 
4) Address the envelope which 


comes with the blank to that branch 
of the service to which you were last 
assigned—to the Adjutant General, 
Bureau of Navigation, or Marine 
Corps, in Washington, D A 

Non-applicants wondered how much 
money they might get if they took 
the above steps. 

The Bonus Bill provided: 

1) Compensation at the rate of $1 
a day for home service and $1.25 a 
day for overseas service, exclusive of 
the first 60 days of service. 

2) Payment in cash to those whose 
credits will be not over $50 and to 
the wives, children or parents of vet- 
erans who have died since the armis- 
tice. 

3) Payment to other veterans in the 
form of a 20-year endowment insur- 
ance policy based on their adjusted 
service credit. On this policy they 
may borrow, after two years, up to 
90% of its value, 


WOMEN 
“Slacker” 


Unfair newspapers headlined “Vote 
Slacker” when Mrs. Oliver Hazard 
Perry Belmont, suffragette and _ politi- 
cal matron, announced that she had 
never voted and never would until 
U. S. women should “place in the 
field” a Presidential candidate. Mrs. 
Belmont did not say whether or not 
the candidate would have to be a 
woman, 


CATASTROPHE 
In New England 


The rivers of New England spent 
last week recovering from their stroke 
of autumn apoplexy. As they shrank 
back to normal, the mills that they 
used to turn, the power plants they 
used to keep humming, emerged from 
the flood covered with muck. Win- 
ter began to shut down and the muck 
froze. Much New England industry 
was crippled for months to come. 

The people of New England fol- 
lowed the receding margins of the 
flood and returned to their riverside 
towns. Dunes of silt and wreckage 
filled streets and houses. Food and 
fuel were scarce. Communication was 
restored with difficulty. Railroads 
were broken up for the winter. 

Vermont alone had more than 400 
bridges to replace before her high- 
ways would be passable, Governor 
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Mrs. BELMONT 


... never has voted. 
(See col. 1) 


John E. Weeks, when able, wired 
President Coolidge that Vermont would 
need all the aid Washington and the 
Red Cross could send. The President 
sent Attorney General Sargent and 
asked Secretary Hoover to follow, 
this week. The Vermont Emergency 
Board, established in 1923, met for 
the first time. Governor Smith of 
neighboring New York, sent over 
truckloads of workmen & supplies. 
Army planes flew from Boston, under 
Major General Preston Brown, to Ver- 
mont’s assistance, carrying mail & 
medicines. 

New Hampshire was less badly off. 
Governor Huntley M. Spaulding made 
no call for help. Massachusetts, 
which had expected the worst as the 
flood crests approached last fortnight, 
escaped major damage. Connecticut, 
too, had time to prepare. 

As rehabilitation progressed, reli- 
able reports of the flood and its after- 
math came out of New England river 
valleys. 

The Winooski had caused the most 
distress. Montpelier, Vermont capi- 
tal, reckoned its mud-crusted damage 
at six millions. 

Further down the Winooski valley, 
at Waterbury, Vt., martial law was 
declared. Many a flood freak had 
occurred. The 300 inmates of an in- 
sane asylum escaped. ... A large 
house with all lights lit floated by 
at the first flood midnight.* ...A 
crippled farmer nearly starved in his 
garret. ... Hearing that Bolton, down- 
stream village, needed food, a Wa- 
terbury undertaker furnished coffins 
to float a raft, which reached Bolton. 
...A rendering (glue, etc.) factory 
in the Winooski Valley was offered 
3,000 carcasses of drowned dairy 
cows. . .. Excavators were imperiled 





*This house struck a bridge farther down- 
stream, drowning several of the many inmates. 
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by a store of dynamite that floated 
out of a construction camp and lay 
scattered none knew where under 
the silt. Wet hay combusted 
spontaneously in barns. 

hite River. Some 900 Dartmouth 
College undergraduates & professors 
turned out of Hanover, N. H., with 
picks & shovels, to dig out White 
River Junction, Vt. 

Black River. Mrs. Sarah Pollard, 
87, aunt of President Coolidge, told 
how the flood came to Proctorsville, 
Vt., shaking that hamlet at night 
“like a huge, grey monster.” 

Otter Creek, rushing into Rutland, 
Vt., caused damage estimated at five 
millions. Wealthy Rutlanders made 
haste to subscribe to a $500,000 vol- 
untary, statewide fund suggested by 
Governor Weeks. They will be paid 
back in emergency state bonds. 

The Merrimack was comparatively 
peaceful, though it and its tribu- 
taries destroyed some three millions 
worth of New Hampshire roads, and 
rose 25 feet to lash at and flood the 
textile mills of Manchester, Lowell & 
Lawrence. Hundreds were thrown out 
of work indefinitely. 

The Connecticut receded slowly 
from riverside homes in Springfield, 
Mass. At Hartford, Conn., its crest 
was 29 feet high—only ten inches 
less than the record ‘flood of 1854. 
The chief sufferers were working- 
class people, some of whom lost cellar- 
fuls of homemade wine. At its Nar- 
rows (near Haddam, Conn.), the river 
backed up broadly, flooding tobacco 
fields and villages. 

Figures. The death total reached 
135. The Red Cross reported 5,700 
refugees. Total damage reached 120 
millions, 


Flood Control 


Though they lack a legal status 
until Congress meets, the members of 
the Flood Control Committee of the 
House of Representatives gathered 
last week in Washington to begin 
drafting national legislation. The 
committee’s chairman, Representative 
Frank R. Reid of Illinois, declared at 
the outset that nothing but flood con- 
trol would be undertaken, that party 
politics would be kept out. 

Army engineers had not yet com- 
pleted their survey and report on the 
Mississippi Basin, upon which the 
committee’s flood control bill must 
largely be based. So the committee 
heard witnesses and suggestions. The 
first hearing made it plain why 
Chairman Reid had called his meeting 
early. 

Eleven special trains rumbled into 
Washington. Out poured some 2,000 
politicians from Middle America. 
From North Dakota came Governor 
Arthur Gustav Sorlie. From New 
Orleans came _ enormously rotund 
Mayor Arthur J. O’Keefe. Governor 
Len Small of Illinois was there and 
Senators James Enos Watson of 
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Indiana and Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi. There were business boosters 
from St. Louis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Baton Rouge; rooster-boosters from 
Cairo, Keokuk, Dubuque and Quincy. 
There were a policemen’s octet, a 
quartet of Pullman porters, an Italian 
band dressed as sailors. One and all 
wore huge bullseye badges inscribed 
“America First,” “Farm Relief,” “In- 
land Waterways to Double Exports,” 
“National Flood Control to Prevent 
Disasters.” Singing, grinning, shout- 
ing, back-slapping, this horde con- 
verged upon the Mayfiower Hotel in 
an uproarious phalanx around their 
loudly lumbering leader, Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale (“Big Bill’) Thompson of 
Chicago. 

After calling on President Coolidge 
(see p. 7), Mayor Thompson strode 
into the caucus room of the House 
office building, where the Flood Con- 
trol Committee waited. Representa- 
tive Reid seemed impressed by his 
fellow Illinoisian and introduced him 
to the committee as “the man who 
knows more about the Mississippi 
Flood than any other man.” (Cheers.) 
“No man has done more for flood con- 
trol than William Hale Thompson,” 
said Chairman Reid. (More cheers.) 

Mayor Thompson then shouted at 
the Committee that he had come to 
state that the U. S. is the only agency 
to handle flood control. “You can’t 
bust a thousand banks in the Missis- 
sippi without putting the rent signs on 
Bill Thompson’s town, and that goes 
for every other town,” he shouted. 

Other speakers tried to add _ to 
Mayor Thompson’s testimony about 
the flood. They were there, as he had 
shouted, “to crystallize sentiment.” 
But Chairman Reid’s “hearing” re- 
solved itself into little more than roos- 
ter-boostering for Mayor Thompson. 

Said enormous Mayor O’Keefe of 
New Orleans: “ ‘Big Bill’ will go down 
in history with Lincoln and Roose- 
velt!’ 

Said onetime (1910-13) Senator Le- 
roy Percy of Mississippi: “Big Bill 
Thompson .. . has made some ene- 
mies, but he’ll never make an enemy 
in the Mississippi Valley.” 

After Mayor Thompson had left 
Washington, Chairman Reid’s com- 
mittee settled down to consider less 
spectacular phenomena, such as spill- 
Ways, crevasses, levees and the main 
channel of the largest U. S. river. 
The planning of a national program 
began with requests for local relief. 
Representative Hull of Illinois put in 
a plea for stronger levees around 
Cairo, at the confluence of the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. Others from 
southern Illinois asked that the 
gooseneck narrows in the Mississippi 
at Cairo be widened instead. 

After Chairman Reid’s state had had 
its say, Louisianians were heard on 
the desirability of utilizing the Atcha- 
falaya River as a natural spillway, and 
of building other spillways, to carry 
the gathered volume of the Mississippi 
into the Gulf of Mexico by short cuts 
above New Orleans. 

Senator Elmer Thomas of Okla- 


homa set forth that his state had suf- 
fered more property damage than any 
other from floods; that levee construc- 
tion would scarcely affect Oklahoma; 
that the way to start controlling the 
Mississippi was by impounding its 
tributaries in reservoirs; that reser- 
voirs affected agriculture and water- 
power and should therefore not be a 
wholly Federal project. Senator 
Thomas proposed a Federal fund of 
ten millions, to be administered by the 
President in national disasters, and 
gave the Flood Control Committee a 
bill he had drawn to this effect. 


While the Representatives were 
meeting, Senator Harry Bartow 
Hawes, Missouri Democrat, was busy 
enlisting the support of colleagues in 
both parties for a Missouri Plan of 
flood control. This plan provided 
for: a) five commissioners appointed 
by the President to govern flood con- 
trol, navigation and conservation in 
the Mississippi Basin; b) appropria- 
tions of $100,000,000 per annum for 
ten years; c) a bond issue, such as 
built the Panama Canal and_ the 
Alaska Railway. 


said that 
report would recom- 
mend: 1) Standard levees from 
above Cairo, IIll., to the Mississippi 
mouth, 12 feet wide (instead of 8, 
as now) and higher than ever; 
2) Illuminated national highways 
atop these levees; 3) Spillways at 
Poydras, La.; and down the Atchafa- 
laya Basin; 4) Lateral levee con- 
trol of large Mississippi tributaries; 
5) No. reforestation; 6) Costs, 
$500,000,000 to $575,000,000. 


Unofficialdom Army’s 


flood control 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Off-Year Elections 


Came the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November. To the 
polling places went civic-minded citi- 
zens. It was an off-year election, 
mostly of mayors, sheriffs and other 
large frogs in small puddles. Two 
States, however, elected new Govern- 


ors. Three elected U. 8. Representa- 
tives. Here and there were state- 
wide issues—constitutional amend- 


ments, laws, bond issues. From such 
results, political pundits made _half- 
hearted attempts to draw large deduc- 
tions. These deductions had to be 
colored highly by partisanship to be- 
come visible. G. O. Pundits said in 
effect: “The elections of three Re- 
publican U. S. Representatives, of 
many a_ Republican mayor, and, in 
Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith’s 
New York, of many a Republican 
Assemblyman, indicate Republican 
strength for 1928.” 

Democratic pundits said, in effect: 


“The three G. O. P. Congressmen suc- 
ceeded three G. O. P. Congressmen, 
The elections of many a Democratic 
mayor and the amendment victory of 


graduate of the State University, tried 
to become the mayor of Concord and 
thus first woman mayor in New Eng. 
land on a campaign expenditure of 
$25, with one 15-minute speech per 
day. Flood conditions hampered vot- 
ing. Miss Jones lost to Mayor Fred 
N. Marden, 2,200 to 4,464. Miss Jones 
said she would now study law at Yale 
University. 

New York voted heavily against 
amending its constitution to give its 
Governor a four-year term with elec- 
tions in presidential years. Governor 
Smith led the Democratic fight against 
this amendment.* ee 
gained four Assembly seats 
Democrats pushed through a $300, 000,- 
000 state bond issue for building Man- 
hattan subways. . . . Republican mayors 
replaced Democratic in Buffalo, Sche- 
nectady, Little Falls, Rome. ... Demo- 
cratic mayors replaced Republicans in 
Auburn and Troy. . . . Tammany Dem- 
ocrats swamped New York City . 

New Jersey stayed strongly Repub- 
lican in both houses of its Legislature. 
. . . Democratic Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City again demonstrated his 
strength when his henchmen elected 
eleven of the 14 Democrats in the 
State Assembly. . In Princeton, 
B. Frank Bunn, keeper of the Uni- 
versity store, was elected mayor over 
Democratic Orren Jack Turner, town 
photographer. For the first time in 
Princeton’s history, students of the | 
University were kept from voting by 
the local election board. Professor 
Edward A. Stephens of the Hun Pre- 
paratory School, just outside the 
Princeton limits, was arrested for per- 
jury when he swore his legal resi- 
dence was in Princeton. Professor 
Stephens is a G. O. P. leader. Justice 
of the Peace John Golden, Democrat, 
made the arrest. 

Pennsylvania. Senator-elect William 
S. Vare was “vindicated” of allegedly 
purchasing his disputed Senate seat 
when Philadelphia elected the Vare- 
backed G. O. P. candidate, Harry A. | 
Mackey, for mayor, over J. Hampton | 
Moore, Independent G. O. P. man. a 
All other Vare candidates won, includ: | 
ing onetime (1921-25) U. S. Solicitor | 4 
General James M. Beck, now U. S$.) 
Representative-elect Beck. . . . In 
Reading, the Socialist Party swept e A 
board. Tax reform was the issue. It § 
was the most notable uprising of the | 
kind since Milwaukee went Socialist in 
1910. Of some 26,000 votes cast, 
Socialist J. Henry Stump, running for J 
mayor, and his colleagues, won nearly | 
half. Democrats and _ Republicans | 
divided the other half. Said Mayor- 


*New York’s gubernatorial term is two years. 
Democrats favor the four-year term—but not 
with leap-year elections, 








Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith in 
New York indicate Democratic 
strength for 1928.” 

Some election items: 

New Hampshire. Miss H. Gwendo- 
lyn Jones, wholesome 26-year-old 
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elect Stump: “We will s‘rive to make 
the future brighter for the men & 
women of the working class!” 

Ohio. The big issue was a refer- 
endum on a bill which would have re- 





ON. E. A. 


MISSISSIPPI’S BILBO 
The voters knew him well. 


(See col. 2) 


established “kangaroo courts” (justices 
of the peace who share in the fines 
they impose for liquor law violation).* 
The Anti-Saloon League pressed the 
bill as a Wet & Dry issue. The bill 
was defeated by some 300,000 votes. 
... In Cleveland it was voted not to 
revert to mayoralty form of govern- 
ment, to retain the city manager 
plan, of which Cleveland is the most 
populous exponent. . 

Michigan. Mayor John W. Smith 
of Detroit called for support from 
drinkers, bootleggers, “speakeasy” 
men. Candidate John C. Lodge, 
grand-uncle of Col. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, called for no one’s sup- 
port. He made no speeches, signed no 
campaign literature, made no prom- 
ises. His friends elected him Mayor 
of Detroit by a margin of 12,188 votes. 
Mayor-elect Lodge announced he 
would not sweep Mayor Smith’s ap- 
pointees out of office wholesale, 
would not countenance Prohibition 
“snooping.” 

Indiana. The Indianapolis City Coun- 
cil resolved their city’s mayoral 
tangle (TIME, Nov. 7, CORRUPTION) 
by casting ballots for a successor 
to Mayor John L. Duvall, convicted & 
resigned. On the 38th ballot, L. Ert 
Slack, onetime laywer for the K. K. K., 
was elected. Mayor Slack’s term will 
end Jan. 1, 1930, when a city man- 
ager system goes into effect in In- 
dianapolis. 


Kentucky. Flem D. Sampson, Re- 





*Last March, the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
clared such courts unconstitutional. The refer- 
endum would have made such courts consti- 
tutional in Qhio, 


publican, stood for retaining “pari- 
mutuel”* betting machines at race- 
tracks. J. C. W. Beckham, Democrat, 


onetime (1915-21) U. S. Senator and 
onetime (1900-07) Governor, stood 
against mechanical, state-supervised 
betting, for private bookmaking. Each 
wanted to be Kentucky’s Governor. 
Kentucky had a hard time deciding, 
but chose Mr. Sampson and the bet- 
ting machines. Governor-elect Samp- 
son announced that he would appoint 
none of his kin to office; that he 
who has three daughters,t would re- 
voke Governor William J. Field’s 
present rule against dancing in the 
executive mansion. 

Mississippi was the other State to 
elect a Governor.. Theodore Gilmore 
Bilbo was the Democratic nominee. 
The voters knew him well—Odd Fel- 
low, Elk, Mason, Baptist, Woodman, 
etc., etc., onetime (1908-12) State 
Senator, onetime (1912-16) Lieutenant 
Governor, onetime (1916-20) Governor. 
His opponents’ revivified _ bribery 
charges of which Mr. Bilbo was 


acquitted in 1916,** but election is a 
mere gesture in Mississippi. The 
Democratic nomination is all that 


matters. Nominee Bilbo became Gov- 
ernor-elect Bilbo once again. 
California. Some 251,000 San Fran- 
ciscans registered to elect a mayor. 
They had had but one mayor since 
1912—crisp, greying Mayor James 
(“Plain Jim of the Mission”) Rolph 
Jr. To oppose Mayor Rolph’s re- 
election there had now stepped for- 
ward James E. Power, the power be- 
hind whom was Sheriff Tom Finn, old- 
time politician. Mayor Rolph endorsed 
William J. Fitzgerald to oust “Boss” 


Finn as Sheriff, saying: “Bossism 
must be thrust down!” San Fran- 
ciscans reflected that “Plain Jim 


Rolph of the Mission”’}++ was the man 
who had brought the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition to town in 
1915. He was the man whom they 


*Machines in which betters place their mon- 
ey on their chosen horses, receiving tickets 
in return. The betting odds of each race 
are figured by the machines in ratio to the 
total amount bet on each horse and winners 
cash in their tickets at these odds, which are 
not announced until after each race. The 
machines also figure out a percentage for 
their operators, and for the State. 

{Two are married. 

**In 1917, Mr. Bilbo was attacked by his 
onetime law partner, Gambrell Austin Hobbs, 
in typical Mississippi oratory. Wrote Mr. 
Hobbs: “...A curious compound of au- 
dacity and folly, like a child who would 
make a plaything of the serpent’s rattle. His 
mind does not realize probable results. Emerg- 
ing from perfect obscurity by the criminal 
court route, carrying with him the odium 
of an indignant attempt on the part of the 
Senate to expel him—he went before the people 
to tell a story in which his own part had 
been one of infamy. He assumed the role 
of martyr.... I stood by him with such 
loyalty as only a young man of unshattered 
ideals can give another.” 


+?tThe “Mission” section of San 
so-called from the Dolores Mission 
stood there—corresponds to that section of 
many another U. S. city where stands the 
ghosts of a bygone gentility, old houses built 
for large, well-to-do families which have long 
since scattered or died out. Cf. Euclid Ave- 
nue in Cleveland, the “West Side” in Man- 
hattan, Boston’s “Back Bay” (still showing 
signs of life), Chicago’s original “South Side” 
(almost erased). 


Francisco— 
which once 





had elected in 1912 to keep San 
Francisco from being exploited as 
“the Paris of America.” The San 
Franciscans re-elected Mayor Rolph 
for a fifth four-year term by a 30,000- 
vote margin. 


. . . 


“A Couple of Small States” 


Addressing the House Ways & Means 


Committee last week, Representa- 
tive John Nance Garner, Demo- 
cratic leader, said: “New Hamp- 


shire is the birthplace of the present 
President of the United States.” Up 
flew the two hands of Mahlon H. 
Morse, a New Hampshire gentleman. 
“Vermont!” cried Mr. Morse. “Well,” 
said Representative Garner from 
large-sized Texas: “I knew there were 
a couple of small states up near where 
the President was born.” 


. . . 


Playmaster 


Boy Scout headquarters at Evans- 
ton, Ill., announced the formation 
of a new troop. The members had 
long played with each other and 
with some other boys who would 
join the troop as soon as they should 
become 12 years old. Until enough 
of the playmates to start the troop 
became 12 years old, all had played 
under the personal direction of Vice 
President Charles Gates Dawes. 


CORRUPTION 


Detectives Detected 

First there was an oil lease. 
there was suspicion. 
followed suspicion. 


Then 
Investigations 
Suits, civil and 





©lInternational 
SAN FRANCcISCcO’s ROLF 


«++ One mayor since 1912. 
(See col. 2) 


criminal, followed investigation. Out 
of the civil suits came proven illegali- 
ties and the U. S. got back its “Tea- 
pot Dome” oil reserve in Natrona 







































































County, Wyo., Out of the criminal 
suit in the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court, to see if Albert Bacon 
Fall, onetime (1921-23) Cabinet man, 
and Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair, were 
criminals or not, came more sus- 
picion, much confusion, a mistrial. 

The Principals. Albert Bacon Fall, 
his lungs congested, despaired great- 
ly and wished that his criminal trial 
might begin afresh. But it could not 
begin afresh until January. Wrapped 
in a blue velvet bathrobe, Mr. Fall 
gathered strength to go home to 
New Mexico for Christmas. He reit- 
erated his protests of innocence and 
said: “Unless doctors forbid me to 
return to Washington in January, I 
will come. But I must consider my 
family and, although I am old, per- 
haps I can remain with them a little 
longer before going across the Great 
Divide.” 

Harry Ford _ Sinclair, although 
younger, stronger, bolder and far 
richer than Mr. Fall, had an even 
less pleasant time ahead. For it was 
upon him and his friends that the 
fresh suspicion had fastened—sus- 
picion of attempted jury-tampering, 
the last resort of wealthy felons. 

But, just as the disrepute of Oilman 
Sinclair and friends momentarily over- 
shadowed that of Mr. Fall, so, last 
week, did the disrepute of yet other 
“villains” in the story overshadow 
“the villainy” of Oilman Sinclair and 
friends, 

The “villainy” of Oilman Sinclair’s 
friends was hiring detectives to shad- 
ow the jury that was trying him, the 
new “villains” were these same de- 
tectives and notably their chiefs—De- 
tective William John Burns, his son 
Sherman Burns and their “chief shad- 
ower,” one Charles G. Ruddy. Not 
only in the “villainy” vf these three 
but in their collective stupidity was 
the public invited by the press to take 


special satisfaction as details were 
brought to light. 

The Friends. Oilman _Sinclair’s 
friends and vice presidents—Henry 


Mason Day and Sheldon Clark—were 
“villains” from the start last week. 
They refused to tell the grand jury 
anything about the hiring of the Burns 
detectives. They said they were afraid 
of incriminating themselves. They 
were arrested, released on bail.* Their 
hearings were put. off until after 
Thanksgiving Day, while the govern- 
ment ran out other aspects of the 


Burns. Detective William 
John Burns began last week in a 
heroic capacity. As soon as he heard 
that his 16 agents in Washington had 
been caught sleuthing the Fall-Sin- 
clair jury, he announced that they had 
broken no law, “approached” no juror. 
He hurried down to Washington from 





*Sheldon Clark was released for $10,000. For 


Henry Mason Day, $25,000 had been de- 
manded. Mr. Clark, prominent in Chicago, 
protested: ‘You make me look like a piker.” 


It was explained to him that Mr. 
$15,000 dearer to the U. S. because Mr. 
oil activities often kept him out of the U. S. 
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Manhattan with a lot of papers, his 
face boiled red with righteous indigna- 
tion. 

He told newsgatherers that he was 
going to talk “long and loud” and 
started to do so. He willingly went 
before the grand jury. He told a 
hideous tale. 

“Hero” Burns’ Tale. There had in- 
deed been jury-tampering, said “Hero” 
Burns, But not by Burns men! 

There had been jury-tampering by 
an agent of the U. S. Government! 

“Hero” Burns produced two affida- 
vits by his “Operator L-36.” This af- 
fiant, one William V. Long, swore 
that he had seen assistant Attorney 
Harris L. Lamb of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, follow Juror Norman 
L. Glasscock out of Washington to 
Potomac Flying Field and there con- 
verse with him for many minutes. 

Juror Glasscock expressed great sur- 
prise. He had never been to the 
Potomac Flying Field, he said. 

Assistant Attorney Lamb expressed 
surprise. He had never before heard 
of Juror Glasscock, he said. 

Nevertheless, “Hero” Burns’ tale 
loomed large, until three things hap- 
pened. First, it was noticed that 
“Hero” Burns had not filed his tale 
with Justice Frederick Lincoln Sid- 
dons, the Fall-Sinclair trial judge, un- 
til three days after Justice Siddons 
had declared a mistrial at the request 
of the prosecution. “Hero” Burns’ 
tale, dating back 11 days before the 
trial was ended, would, if true, have 
been ample ground for the defense to 
claim a mistrial, with the honors on 
their side. 

The second thing that happened to 
“Hero” Burns’ tale was that “Oper- 
ator L-36” failed to identify Assistant 
Attorney Lamb in court. Mr. Lamb’s 
appearance in no way tallied with the 
jury-tamperer desired in the Burn- 
sian affidavits. 

“Villain” Burns. The emergency of 
“villain” from “Hero” Burns’ was 
dramatic. The third thing that hap- 
pened to this tale was when it was 
turned inside out by “Operator L-36,” 
alias “William V. Long,” whose real 
name is William J. McMullin. 


“Hero” McMullin’s Story. William 
J. McMullin, onetime U. S. Marine 
sergeant, was a Philadelphia insurance 
man until a few days before the Fall- 
Sinclair jury was sworn in, when he 
joined the Burns detective forces. For 
a sleuth’s reasons, he called himself 
William V. Long, with the permission 
of a Philadelphia friend by that name 
who had been in the New Jersey State 
Police. He was ordered to Washington 
and set to trailing Juror Glasscock. 


It did not take him long to suspect 
the reasons of his employers, and his 
employers’ employers, for shadowing 
a jurors. These disgusted 
im. 

He knew that Gifford Pinchot, one- 
time (1923-27) governor of his native 
Pennsylvania, was living in Washing- 
ton, so he called on Mr. Pinchot, told 
him his suspicions, asked what to do. 
Mr. Pinchot sent him to Lawyer Owen 
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Josephus Roberts, U. S. Prosecutor, 
Mr. McMullin asked Lawyer Roberts 
what to do. 

Lawyer Roberts told Mr. McMullin 
to continue being a Burns operator 
and report his employers’ doings to 
him and to Assistant U. S. District 
Attorney Neil Burkinshaw. Mr. Mc- 
Mullin did so, with some difficulty. He 
made reports to Attorney Burkinshaw, 
for example, when the latter’s office 
was full of other Burns operators who 
supposed he was being quizzed like 
themselves. He detected detectives 
and reported on reports day and night. 

Came the mistrial. Came Wm. J. 
Burns to Washington. Burns 
took a fancy to “Operator L-36” 
(Mr. MecMullin). The latter had a mo- 
tor in which Mr. Burns enjoyed driv- 
ing about Washington. “Chief Shad- 
ower” Ruddy saw a lot of “Operator 
L-36,” too. One day, after the mis- 
trial had been declared, “Chief Shad- 
ower” Ruddy gave “Operator L-36” 
some bogus reports to sign. One of 
these reports contained the story about 
Juror Glasscock being “tampered” at 
Potomac Flying Field. “Operator 
L-36” learned that this report had 
been fabricated at the Burns agency 
in Manhattan. This and three other 
reports were the basis of the bogus 
affidavits which, after conferring with 
the Government, Mr. McMullin swore 
to as “Operator L-36” and which Mr. 
Burns filed with Justice Siddons. 


Mr. McMullin told how Mr. Burns 
had assured him he would be “taken 
care of,” had urged him not to weaken 
on the false affidavits before the 
grand jury. “Don’t let that little 
runt bully you,” said Mr. Burns, re- 
fering to Mr. McMullins’ small but 
shrewd young friend, Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Burkinshaw. Mr. Mc- 
Mullin did not weaken. He reaffirmed 
the false affidavits and when he came 
out, Mr. Burns patted him on the 
back. “Attaboy! Attaboy!” whispered 
Mr. Burns. 

Further Developments Pended. Dis- 
trict Attorney Peyton Gordon took 
command of the investigation, but did 
not usurp credit for the work done 
by Assistant District Attorney Burkin- 
shaw and his colleague, Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Walter M. Shea. Mr. 
McMullin predicted details “twice as 
sensational as those which you have 
read.” 

Comment. What would happen to } 
William J. Burns and his son and 
aides as a result of the McMullin story 
depended less on any rebuttal they 
might offer, than on the ultimate au- 
thority discovered behind their bogus 
affidavits and on the grand jury’s 
decision as to the gravity of the of- 
fense. Mr. McMullin said: “If that 
bunch had gotten away with the 
thing they had planned they should 
have been stood up in front of a firing 
squad.” 

The New York Times, with unwonted 
editorial emphasis in its news columns, 
gave its definition of the offense as: 
“... efforts of private detectives to 
‘frame’ the United States of America.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Armistice 


Came Armistice Day, and as 11 
o'clock ran around the world the 
former Allied peoples gave them- 
selves up to two minutes of silence; 
for it was on that day nine years 
ago, that the truce was signed in 
a brown railroad car of the Com- 
pagnie Internationale des Wagons- 
Lits in the Forest of Compiégne. 

Former enemy peoples gave no 
thought to the occasion, made no 
beau geste to the memory of the 
millions they killed and maimed, 
showed no contriteness for the an- 
guish and sufferings they caused to 
tens of millions of people throughout 
the length and breadth of the world. 
Neither did they heed the ninth anni- 
versary of the end of their own War- 
time sufferings; the bitterness of de- 
feat lay heavily upon them. 

U. S. From coast to coast and 
frontier to frontier the U. S. people 
hallowed the memory of their 126,000 
War dead. In the national Valhalla 
at Arlington a granite Cross of Sac- 
rifice was dedicated by Canada _ to 
those U. S. soldiers who lost their 
lives while fighting with the Canadian 
Expeditionary forces. The great cross, 
380 feet in height was unveiled by 
Vincent Massey, Canadian Minister to 
the U. S., and accepted by Frank 
Billings Kellogg, U. S. Secretary of 
State, in a moving ceremony. Many 
dignitaries were present. 


After mournful trumpetings of the 
“Last Post,” the formal speeches of 
gift and receipt were made and the 
48th Highlanders of Canada, in their 
feathered bonnets, red doublets, tar- 
tan kilts and leopard skins, wailed 
on their bagpipes their famed “La- 
ment,” which begins: “Flowers of 
the forest are wede awa’... .” 

Then U. §S. Secretary of War 
Dwight Filley Davis made a speech. 
Excerpts: 

“The beauty of this cross is sig- 
nificant of the high motives which 
actuate this ‘occasion, but marble 
[an error, it was granite] alone could 
not express the warm friendship and 
sympathetic understanding which are 
brought to us by these distinguished 
representatives of the Dominion. 
. . . Many of us imagine that the 
long peace that has existed between 
us is due to a treaty now nearly 
110 years old for disarmament upon 
the Great Lakes. That peace is due 
not to the treaty but to the spirit 
that led to the treaty; it is due not 
to a formal bond of agreement but 
to the closer bonds of friendship. 

“Canadians and Americans speak 
the same language, read the same 
books, think the same _ thoughts. 
Jointly they occupy the largest area 
of the earth’s surface where a single 
language is spoken. ... 

“This monument will always be a 
source of pride to the citizens of the 
United States. It shall constantly re- 
mind us of the friendship and cordi- 





ality extending along our northern 

boundary, guarded only by the com- 

mon love of liberty and justice in 
co. 





“EMPEROR” COOK 
He financed the march. 


(See col. 3) 
the hearts of the people of both 
Canada and the United States.” 

Next Colonel J. L. Ralston, Can- 
adian Minister of National Defense; 
addressed the listeners. Excerpts: 

“Every feature of this event deep- 
ens its significance. The day, with 
its never-to-be-forgotten memories; 
the place, with its wealth of historic 
and solemn associations, and, above 
all, our purpose to do honor to those 
who, though dead, yet speak. 

“The day! Nine years ago almost 
to the moment a great silence fell 
over 400 miles of battle front. The 
uncanniness, the unreality of that 
sudden hush! It was too solemn for 
cheers. A sense of awe rather than 
of jubilation filled men’s souls. It 
meant that the greatest conflict ever 
waged between men was over. 

“The place! This God’s acre, where 
is traced indelibly in these rows of 
glorious stones the symbol of the 
spirit of this great country and the 
record of the nation’s sacrifice in 
the cause of freedom. 

“Through the days to come, may 
the two nations represented here 
never forget the spirit of this mo- 
ment, nor lose sight of the mutual 
glory of this cross, our renewed pledge 
of brotherhood, and the symbol of 
a fellowship faithful even unto death.” 


Commonwealth. Two minutes of 
awful silence fell upon the 13,909,- 
782 square miles over which British 
flags fly. In London, in Whitehall, 
before the Cenotaph, the Common- 
wealth’s monument to her 946,023 
War dead, stood, bareheaded, King 
George, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin, and three onetime Prime 





Ministers: Arthur James Balfour, 
David Lloyd George, James Ramsay 
MacDonald. Behind them, all bare- 
headed, were tens of thousands of 
loyal subjects, bowed in prayer. 
The tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
was the scene of an immense visiting 
concourse of people. Among the nu- 
merous wreaths laid was one of yel- 
low flowers, bearing the inscription: 
“To the great unknown soldiers of all 
nations. From a German Girl.” 
At Mons, Belgium, where the 
“Contemptibles”* made their famed 
stand, 200 veterans attended a com- 
memorative service on the former 


battlefield. 

France. Surrounded by 250 War 
flags, President Gaston Doumergue 
rendered homage to the Unknown 
Soldier at the tomb beneath the Arc 
de Triomphe and to the 1,393,388 men 
who gave their lives for France. 
Along the Champs Elysées swung a 
great military parade to the stirring 
tune of the “Marseillaise.” Despite 
the steady drizzle of rain, huge 
crowds converged on the Place de 
l’Etoile, in the centre of which is the 
famed Are de Triomphe. Through 
the land solemn memorial services 
were held. 

At Rethondes in the Forest of 
Compiégne, a few yards from the 
spot where the armistice was signed, 
the famed wagon-lit was housed in a 
shelter provided by Arthur Henry 
Fleming of Pasadena, Calif. 

Other Allies. With .the exception 
of Italy, who celebrates her armistice 
with Austria on Nov. 4 (the official 
celebrations this year were held on 
Nov. 6, a Sunday, in conformity with 
Signor Mussolini’s recent decree pro- 
hibiting all celebrations, except on 
the Sabbath), all the former Allied 
nations held memorial ceremonies and 
exercises. 

Germany. Armistice Day in Ger- 
many was a day of work. “It is 
best to bury bygones,” was the com- 
ment of the man-in-the-street. 

In Washington, the German Embas- 
sy flew its flag in honor of the day— 
allegedly the only Allied capital in 
the world in which this tribute was 
paid by the former enemy state. 

The Legations of Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria also flew their flags. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Cook’s Army 


From Newport, Wales, to London 
is roughly 200 miles by road, and 
by road a small army of 400 unem, 
ployed miners, old men with sticks 
and young men with fresh complex- 
ions, set out last week to present a 
petition “in boots” to Parliament call- 
ing attention to the suffering and dis- 
tress in the Welsh coal mines. 

There was a sharp tang in the cold, 





*The “contemptible little army” was a 
phrase coined by Kaiser Wilhelm II and re- 
ferred to the first contingent of the British 
regulars. 
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raw air as they started merrily to 
such songs as the “International” 
and the “Red Flag?’ Leading the 
procession were red flags and _ the 
two banners which read: “On _ to 
London, the seat of our trouble” and 
“We demand bread for our people, 
justice for the miners.” All were 
stoutly shod and all carried an, extra 
pair of “boots.” A _ rolling kitchen 
and a motor truck filled with supplies 
followed them, and there was an am- 
bulance with well-trained male nurses 
to look after sore and swollen feet. 

Who financed the march? None 
other than that fire-eating “devil- 
dog” “Emperor” A. J. Cook, General 
Seeretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
who spent months raising the neces- 
sary funds. But where was the “Em- 
peror”’? Not among the marchers, 
but far away in London attending to 
“urgent business.” True, he did wire 
the “boys” that he would be with 
them for a Sunday, but what is one 
day out of the 12 that the “army” 
expected to take to accomplish its 
journey? These were some of the 
questions and answers of supercilious 
critics. 

Came the army to Bristol, first stop, 
where the good citizenry served tea 
to the foot-weary marchers and where 
pretty girls coaxed the younger 
marchers to trip a measure of jazz 
dancing with them. Later, the roll- 
ing kitchen got busy and soon after 
night fall a one-legged war veteran 
was serving hot food to the cry of 
“roll up”—the equivalent of the U. S. 
“eome and get it.” 

Came the army to Bath, over an 
ancient road built for the war chariots 
of Julius Caesar. Bath, too, has its 
fair quota of pretty girls and they 
likewise enticed the young men from 
their weariness, while the older ones 
enjoyed rest. 

Came the army to Chippenham, 
where hot tea and biscuits (crack- 
ers) were served to them at Labor 
headquarters. They came in the dead 
of night, their miners’ lanterns swing- 
ing by their side. No pretty girls 
could lure them from their sleep. 

Went the army on toward London. 


Surprise 
It was natural that Michael 
Faherty, head of Chicago’s subway 


commission, which is touring Europe 
on a visit of inspection, should go to 
London to inspect the “underground.” 
For even though Mayor William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago objects to King 
George V meddling in Chicago pol- 
itics, he thinks that much may be 
learned from a study of London’s 
huge subway & tube systems. 

It was therefore natural that Mr. 
Faherty should meet Lord Ashfield, 
head of the London subway system. 
It was just as natural for the warm- 
hearted U. S. Irishman to thank the 





London official for his kindnesses by 
tendering him & his friends & rela- 
tives a luncheon. 

But when it came to toasting King 
George V, Mr. Faherty thought of 
“Big Bill” Thompson away back home 
and of the pro-British history books 
that have “corrupted” Chicago school- 
children. No, he could not go through 
with it! 

“You do it,” he mumbled to Lord 
Ashfield. 

Concealing a smile, his lordship 
arose and, metaphorically, dealt Mr. 
Faherty such a blow that his surprise 


was visible. 
“Gentlemen,” said Lord Ashfield, 
lord 


“PRESIDENT COOLIDGE!” 
Astounded that an English 
should propose the health of the U. S. 
President, Mr. Faherty collapsed limp- 
ly in his chair, and, dazed, drank to 


King George V when his health was 
proposed. 


FRANCE 
U.S. Tariff Truce 


After weeks of argument and nego- 
tiation (TIME, Sept. 19 et  seq.), 
President Gaston Doumergue signed a 
decree granting to the U. S. most of 
the low tariff rates which U. S. trade 
enjoyed prior to the recent French 
tariff revision. The decree will be 
effective only until such time as a 
permanent commercial treaty between 
the two countries can be negotiated, 
and this depends upon the findings 
of the U. S. Tariff Commission’s en- 
quiry into the possibility of reducing 
the existing duties on French silk, 
textiles, perfumes and other de luxe 
articles. It is not thought possible 
that a treaty can be signed before 
1929, 


RUSSIA 


Decennial 


All week long, not only in Russia 
but in many countries throughout the 
world, the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Bolshevist regime was 
celebrated. 

Moscow, festooned in red, was the 
centre of proletarian manifestations. 
Here 30,000 field-grey soldiers marched 
past Mikhail Ivanovitch Kalinin, 
so-called President of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, who took 
the salute from the top of the Lenin 
tomb in Red Square. Behind the 
troops came 250,000 picked workers, 
preceded by a monster, two-headed 
green dragon. One of the heads rep- 
resented, monocle & all, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, British Foreign Secre- 
tary; the other, Prime Minister Benito 
Mussolini of Italy, with the Fascist 
swastika above his forehead. 

Above an open window in a house 
near the Kremlin Gate that still bears 





the name of Trotsky there stretched a 
large red sireamer in the centre of 
which was a large picture of L. D. 
Trotsky himself. Matters grew seri- 
ous when at the open window there 
appeared the head of Trotsky in the 
flesh, not to mention the head of his 
brother-in-law, Leo Borisovitch Kam- 
ener. Some of the crowd jeered, oth- 
ers cheered. Then something attracted 
their attention. 


That something turned out to be a 
man on the roof trying his utmost to 
tear the red streamer down. With 
a bellow like a bull’s the giant Mura- 
lov, onetime commander of the Mos- 
cow garrison and Trotsky’s most de- 
voted follower, elbowed his way 
through the crowd, scaled the side of 
the house like a human fly, mounted 
the roof, caught the offender by the 
scruff of the neck and the seat of the 
trousers, carried him to the edge of 
the roof, and dropped him from a 
safe height to the ground, where, 
terrified, he scampered off. 

Hour after hour the _ procession 
wended its way through the square. 
A short speech by M. Kalinin was the 
signal for the singing of the Inter- 
national, which was taken up by the 
miles of parading populace. Simul- 
taneously, the Kremlin* guns roared 
salvos of blank shells for six minutes, 
their blue smoke spiraling upwards 
around the pinnacles of St. Basil’s 
Church and over the tower of the 
Spasski Gate. 

In Moscow’s big parade every branch 
of the army took part, and there were 
Red sailors, too. Caucasian cavalry 
dashed by, their gleaming sabres at 
salute, their long black capes flowing 
behind; protection troops, wearing 
their round astrakhan caps, passed by, 
a little regiment of dwarfs, to the 
tune of the famed “Volga Boat song”; 
then came the Turkoman cavalry at a 
sharp trot, wearing their huge black 
shakos and great ponchos. Many of 
the civilian men and women wore 
weird costumes of the Middle Ages. 

Ail this to celebrate the achieve- 
ment of ten years of Bolshevist rule. 

What is this achievement? 

Last week, had a U. S. observer 
been in Russia (more particularly in 
Moscow) he might have noted, be- 
sides some noteworthy  counter- 
demonstrations by the Oppositionists 
accompanied by fisty brawls, some of 
the following factors: 

Voters. He might have been struck 
by the full meaning of the revolution: 
the substitution of one _ privileged 
class for another; for, today, in Com- 
munist Russia the workers are the 
aristocracy, and~- the former §aris- 
tocracy and the bourgeoisie rank even 
lower than did the workers under the 
Tsars—they do not count at all. 
Only workers & peasants over the 
age of 18 can vote. 


Housing. Everywhere there is a 
shortage of houses, huge families 
sleeping in small rooms, and as many 





*Ancient Citadel of Moscow, wherein are 
situated the Soviet Government offices. 
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as 100 people eating at a neighbor- 
hood kitchen. For while Moscow be- 
fore the War had 1,500,000 people, 
today it harbors almost 3,000,000. 


Ragamuffins. Incorrigible, home- 
less children, orphaned by war, revo- 
lution, famine, abound like alley cats, 
sleeping for the most part where 
night overtakes them. Preying upon 
society, finding food and*money where 
they can, they are skilled pickpockets, 
moral degenerates. U. S. observers 
would have seen them and shuddered, 
half with pity, half with revulsion. 

Education. Although the Soviet 
Government has opened many schools, 
among them being those in which 
trades alone are taught, the popula- 
tion as a whole remains illiterate and 
characteristically apathetic. Children 
are taught only what they wish to 
learn, for there is no such thing in 
Bolshevist philosophy as forcing a 
child to do something that he or she 
does not want to do—herce the reason 
why 100,000 vicious ragamuffins roam 
the streets today. 

Divorce. To understand the Soviet 
psychology of divorce, the U. S. citi- 
zen must first note that nobody, even 
a Kalinin or a Stalin, is permitted to 
earn more than $115 a month (and 
few earn as much). It is true that a 
man or woman can obtain a divorce, 
without any red tape or delay, merely 
by applying for a decree. The judge 
almost invariably grants it. And the 
charge is only a few cents. 

But Soviet law states that a man 
must pay his wife, if there are chil- 
dren or if she is physically incapa- 
ble of supporting herself, no less than 
30% of his income. Thus, if he 
earned $115 a month, he must pay 
$34.50 a month in alimony. The re- 
sult is that he is very careful about 
choosing a second mate, for a second 


divorce would leave him without 
means of self support. Therefore, al- 
though divorce is facile, the law 


actively discourages it. 

On the other hand, men & women, 
childless and physically fit, may ob- 
tain any number of divorces, and this 
is unquestionably the objectionable 
feature of the law; for it tends to 
check propagation. 


Prices. The inquiring U. S. citizen 
would be obliged to pay from $10 to 
$20 for a room in an _hotel—there 
might be a bath attached, but, prob- 
ably, there would be no water to fill it. 
An ordinary dinner, such as might be 
bought in the U. S. for $2 at the out- 


side, would cost about $5 in Mos- 
cow or Leningrad; and, paradoxi- 
cally, the cheapest food is caviar, 


which may be bought for a few cents a 
pound. However, the open air mar- 
kets and the food bootleggers (those 
operating without government li- 
censes) supply fresh foods much 
cheaper and stale or semi-putrid stuffs 
even cheaper—but always above U. S. 


prices. A rough suit of clothes costs 
about $125. 
Ogpu. Nor could the visiting citi- 


zen escape the surveillance of the 
Ogpu, formerly the Cheka or secret 





police, the successors of the Tsar’s 
secret agents. So secret are they 
that members of the force are even 
unknown to each other, and only a 





©Acme 


PRESIDENT KALININ 
He took the salute. 


handful of the highest governmental 
officials know who is at the head of 
the organization that sends agents 
out to shadow the visitor and that is 
ever alert for the faintest sign of a 
counter-revolution. 

Theatres. The U. S. visitor would 
find many theatres and cinemas. He 
would be surprised to find them al- 
Ways crowded with enthusiastic audi- 
ences. He would be even more sur- 
prised to discover that, in order to 
get a seat, he must bargain with a 
ticket scalper. All seats are the same 
price (it would be most uncommunistic 
to charge more for a box than for a 
seat in the gallery). To the unpriv- 
ileged they are about $3; for the 
workers, $1, although the _ scalpers 
get what they can, as in the U. S. 

The plays are mostly of a revolu- 
tionary type—that is, their themes 
tend almost invariably to glorify the 
revolution. Most of the films are 
Russian; a few are German; and, 
occasionally, there is a U. S. picture, 
it being a not uncommon sight to see 
billboards advertising Mary Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks. The opera 
is like the theatre, revolutionary. 

Entering a theatre, the U. S. ob- 
server would see no ushers; he would 
find his own seat. He would see, not 
tuxedos and silk hats, but bloused men 
and girls in coarse sleeveless gowns. 
He would find, too, no racial distinc- 
tions; there would be fair-haired Rus- 
sian girls sitting amorously with slant- 
eyed Mongols or yellow-skinned Tar- 
tars. 

Religion. Approaching Red Square 
in Moscow, the U. S. observer would 
see a flamboyant sign in Russian 
characters: “RELIGION IS THE 
OPIUM OF THE PEOPLE.” Yet, in 
the streets he would frequently see 


black-garbed Russian Orthodox priests. 
He would see people crossing them- 
selves as they passed these holy men 
and as they passed churches. Some 
big churches are closed because the 
people cannot afford to keep them up, 
but most of the churches are still 
open. The U. S. citizens would, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion that the 
Soviet Government, while actively dis- 
couraging religion and paying not one 
kopeck to the support of the churches, 
nevertheless tolerates worship of the 
Deity. 

Trade. In Russia everything be- 
longs to the State. Private enterprise, 
therefore, flourishes on concessions 
bought from the State. The class that 
buys concessions are known (and de- 
spised) as Nepmen (new economic 
policy men). If, for example, a man 
buys a concession to sell bread, he 
may not open his store before say 
10 o’clock, or some three hours after 
the government monopoly _ stores 
open; he may not charge more than a 
certain amount for a loaf; he must 
buy all his materials from the gov- 
ernment; his books are subject to 
scrutiny by government agents at any 
time during the day, and woe betide 
him if he is discovered cheating! 
Finally, his profits are so taxed that 
he cannot make more than the maxi- 
mum of $115 monthly. His customers 
are obliged to stand in file awaiting 
their turn to be served, as they do at 
all government stores; for the U. S. 
citizen will find before he is long in 
the country that Russia is a land of 
queues, 


Concessions. Concessions granted 
by the Soviet Government to U. S. 
concerns include the following: 


W. A. Harriman & Co.—manganese 
ore mining in the Caucasus. Conces- 
sion granted in 1925 for 20 years. 

Russian American Gas Co.—now 
building factories in Russian towns. 

Vant Gold Field Co.—concession 
granted in 1922 for 20 years. Oper- 
ates in the Amur district of Siberia. 

H. Hammer Co.—asbestos and pencil 
concession. 

Prikumsk—agricultural concession, 
granted in 1924 for 15 years. 

Besides these, there are four tech- 
nical aid associations: 

Hugh L. Cooper & Co.—building a 
vast power system (to be larger than 
the Muscle Shoals scheme) in Dniep- 
rostroy, Ukraine. 

Stuart, James and Cook, mining en- 
gineers—preparing projects in the 
Danetz Basin coal mines. 

Allen & Garcia, engineers—mining 
in the Moscow district. 


Freyn Engineering Co.—erecting 
steel mills. 
There are also the American Alu- 


minum Co. which has a general pros- 
pecting concession, and the Beloukha 
Co., which is prospecting in the Altai 
region, 

Industry. Although a vast amount 
of capital has been expended on Rus- 
sian industry by the government, it 
remains the most serious problem that 
the Soviet is facing. The basic reason 


for this is that, with its bureaucratic 
control, its restricted markets, and its 
general inefficiency, Russian industry 
is not able to turn out goods cheap 
enough to appeal to the peasantry, its 
logical customer. 

Nevertheless, according to the most 
recent report of the Russian Infor- 
mation Bureau in Washington, the 
industrial output has increased five- 
fold in the last five years, while the 
individual output and the number of 
workers employed have doubled. The 
report reads in part: 

“During the current fiscal year, 
begun Oct. 1, $609,754,840 will be ex- 
pended for capital improvements in 
industry, over one-fourth of this for 
new plants. 

“Industrial production increased 
18% during the past fiscal year. 

“The Soviet Union this fall gath- 
ered its third successive good harvest. 
About 35,000 tractors took part in this 
year’s harvest, as compared with 500 
in 1913. 

“The foreign trade turnover in- 
creased from $199,000,000 in 1922-23 
to about $800,000,000 during the past 
fiscal year, with a favorable balance 
of $30,000,000. Before the War the 
trade turnover of the Tsarist empire 
was $1,490,500,000. 

“About 20% of the imports last 
year came from the United States, 
compared with less than 6% in 1913. 
American-Soviet trade during the 
fiseal year ended Sept. 30 was about 
$90,000,000 as compared with $48,000,- 
000 in 1918. 

“Under the census completed last 
spring the population of the Soviet 
Union is 146,304,931, a gain of 15,- 
000,000 in the past six years. The 
trend to the cities has been marked.” 
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OPINIONS. Conditions in Russia, 
veiled as they are by propaganda, and 
- obscured by partisanship, may well be 
compared to the next world: one 
side has it that Soviet Russia is an 
earthly paradise; the other, that it 
is quite the reverse. Here are opin- 
ions pro & con: 

Pro. The New Masses: “. . . the 
last ten years in Russia appear almost 
miraculous. . . . Millions of workers 
and farmers the world over look upon 
the Soviet Union as the advance guard 
in the emancipation-of the mass of 
mankind from the exploitation of cap- 
italism.” 

The Nation: “Ten years ago some- 
thing new was born into the world: 
. . . Soviet Russia, still hated and 
feared by the West, is enthusiastically 
celebrating its tenth birthday. 
Soviet Russia has become a land of 
hope, a country where millions of 
men and women feel a new intensity 
in the dull business of living . 
women have a freedom exceeding even 
that of America and Scandinavia; 
children have a primary consideration 
unknown elsewhere; and the whole 
machinery of the State is directed 
toward raising the standards of living 
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of the millions. No government in 
history has set, out so deliberately and 
so successfully, to annihilate illiteracy, 
to build up mass health, to set its 
people economically free.” 

Con. ALEXANDER KERENSKY, one- 
time Provisional Head of Russia, in 
his book, The Catastrophe:* 


“Ten years have passed since the 
fall of the provisional government. 
But the aims of the Bolsheviki dicta- 
torship remain as irreconcilable as 
ever with the fundamental life in- 
terests of Russia. Social welfare, 
popular enlightenment, domestic order 
and international security will not be 
assured to the Russian people as 
long as the Bolsheviki continue to hold 
Russia in the grip of their party dic- 
tatorship.... 

“In the struggle for liberation Rus- 
sia must inevitably return to the road 
of popular, national, democratic gov- 
ernment, the road upon which the 
Russian people embarked—hesitatingly 
and with uncertain steps—in March, 
1917.” 


LEADERS. Outstanding personali- 
ties in present day Russia are: 


MIKHAIL IVANOVITCH KALININ, 52, 
First Chairman of the Union Central 
Executive Committee of the All- 
Russian Communist Party, a position 
roughly corresponding to the Presi- 
dency of the Soviet Union. Born a 
peasant, Kalinin (Karlee’neen) migrated 
to St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) at 
the age of 14 to work in a cartridge 
factory. There he became interested 
in revolutionary intrigue; imprison- 
ment, banishment repeated themselves, 
as in the case of most of the revolu- 
tionists. Liberated in 1917, he took 
an active part in the Bolshevist revo- 
lution and in 1921 was elected to his 
present post. He is a small, wiry, 
typical Russian peasant, with all the 
peasant’s limitations; yet, because of 
these shortcomings, he has proved in- 
valuable to the Bolshevist cause by 
the restraint he has helped to impose 
upon the fiery out-and-out Communists 
in the interests of the peasants. 


JOSEF VISSARIONOVITCH STALIN, 48, 
virtual dictator of the Soviet Union, 
is the General Secretary of the Polit- 
bureau (Political Bureau) of the Com- 
munist Party, in which the supreme 
power of the party is vested. Like 
his comrades, M. Stalin (Starleen) 
suffered imprisonment and banishment 
for his revolutionary activities. He is 
distinguished by a well-shaped head 
surrounded by a shock of black hair, 
just beginning to grey. He has a 
silky black mustache. His eyes are 
black, and rarely is there a gleam 
of merriment in them. His facial 
features suggest cruelty—a hard 
mask of oriental ruthlessness. He is 
a silent man, not given to speechify- 
ing; and behind his mask lies a singu- 
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lar determination. That is why M. 


Stalin is feared. 

ALEXEI IVANOVITCH RyKkoOv, 46, is 
the President of the Union Council 
of People’s Commissars, or, roughly 
speaking, Prime Minister of Russia, 
the post that was the late Lenin’s. 
Born a peasant, he took a conspicu- 
ous part in the revolution. He, mild- 
mannered, is’ often seen _ slouching 
along the streets to & from the Krem- 
lin in Moscow. He talks fluently in a 
pleasant manner, is always polite, ex- 
tremely reserved, but he is neither 
orator nor scholar, as are many of 
his comrades. His forte is his pres- 
ence of mind. 


GEORG TCHITCHERIN (cheat-cher- 
een), 55, is Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs. Onetime aristocrat and dip- 
lomat, he threw up his appointment 
in Berlin in 1905, associated himself 
with the Socialist movement, was 
banished from Germany in 1908, since 
when he has remained an ardent Bol- 
shevist. During the War he was 
imprisoned in England whence he was 
expelled in 1917. returning to Russia 
in January, 1918. As Foreign Com- 
missioner he has been noted for his 
suave touch and clever diplomacy in 
the conduct of the foreign affairs. 

Lev (LEON) DAVIDOVITCH TROTSKY, 
50, a Jew, from early manhood until 
the revolution braved the perils and 
vicissitudes that beset all revolution- 
aries, although he did not join the 
Communist Party until 1917. Un- 
doubtedly the most brilliant man in 
Bolshevist circles, even more brilliant, 
say many, than was Lenin, he is to- 
day shorn of power and has been 
completely excommunicated from the 
party. Yet, he is not a nonentity; 
for he is the leader of the opposition 
and he is uncompromisingly outspoken 
in his criticism of Stalinism. 

After all, Trotsky’s contributions 
to the success of the Bolshevist ex- 
periment, in-so-far as it may be called 
a success, are considerable—just how 
considerable it would be difficult pre- 
cisely to determine. 

He was first arrested in 1898 at the 
age of 19; Tsarist persecution fol- 
lowed. Escaping from Siberia in 
1902, he remained abroad until the 
1905 revolution broke out. He then 
returned to Russia, only to be arrested 
as the Chairman of the Workers’ 
Committee. Railroaded to Siberia, he 
managed to escape and for ten years 
lived in foreign lands, coming to the 
U. S. in 1916. 

While in the U. S., Trotsky lived 
for nearly three months at No. 1522 
Vyse Ave., the Bronx, New York City. 
With him were his wife (sister of Lev 
Borisovitch Kamenev) and his two 
small sons. He is said to have eked 
out a precarious livelihood on $15 a 
week, which he got for writing bril- 
liant revolutionary articles in the 
Novy Mir, New York Russian lan- 
guage newspaper. It is_ possible, 
however, that Trotsky earned much 
more, for his coming was advertised 
widely among the radicals, who or- 
ganized many a reception for him and, 
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Performance with Safety 


White Six Bus Proves Superiority in Service 





sere sat ca ES. ae 


Success in service has earned for the White Six- 
Cylinder 100-Horsepower Bus a place of distinc- 
tion in bus development by electric railways. Its 
dominant place is as fixed and secure as the 
leadership of years’ standing held by White Four- 


Cylinder Busses. 


Electric railway operators, keenest judges of the pub- 
lic’s demands in transportation, have put the White 
Six Bus to the severest test in actual service. Under 
the most exacting conditions, it has proved its su- 
periority. The reality of service is the measure of its 
ces the test of the soundness of the claims made 
or it. 


Performance with ¢ That, in brief, is the 
complete story of the unmatched record made by 
every White Six Bus in actual operation. Attributes 
built into it are founded upon advanced engineering 
features— 


Power and Safety: The 1!00-horsepower motor 
provides ample power for all grades and needs and 
requisite speed for fast operating schedules, with 
quietness, ruggedness and flexibility. Smoothness is 
born of the 7-bearing crankshaft. Economy of opera- 
tion is improved by the overhead valves. Safety and 
security and perfect control under all conditions and 
emergencies are assured by the 4-wheel metal-to- 
metal Westinghouse air brakes. 


ea 


Comfort and Safety: Riding comfort and luxury 
are unequaled. Nine-inch balloon tires establish new 
standards in passenger ease and the economical carry- 
ing of heavy loads; combined with properly designed 
steering mechanism, they facilitate the handlingef the 
bus. There is comfort and safety in the double-drop 
frame, the bus center of gravity being lower to the 
ground, and in the two-stage springs. 


Four-Cylinder White Busses 


In the large field of public service, where the utmost 
in power and speed are not required, White Four- 
Cylinder Busses are still the consistent money-makers 
they have been for years in the service of more than 
200 electric and steam railways. White Four Busses 
have a fixed place in railway transportation systems 
—The Model 50-B, carrying 25 to 29 passengers, and 
the Model 53, carrying 16 to 21 passengers, meeting 
the varied demands of bus operation. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 








WHITE BUSSES 


FOURS AND SIXES 
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he, brilliant as always, made many a 
scintillating speech. 

When the 1917 revolution broke 
out, he abandoned the Bronx and em- 
barked for Russia. The British im- 
prisoned him at Halifax, but released 
him later, and he made his way 
without further molestation to his 
native land, where he joined Lenin. 
In September, 1917, he was elected 
President of the Petrograd (Lenin- 
grad) Soviet; and the next year, as 
the first Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs, he conducted the peace negotia- 
tions for the Russians at  Brest- 
Litovsk. He refused to sign the 
treaty that the Germans drew up, 
resigned and became Commissar for 
War, in which capacity he organized 
the Red Army, now said to be the 
largest in the world. 

Until Lenin died, Trotsky’s author- 
ity and prestige were supreme. Young, 
with a penchant for sarcasm, he made 
many enemies. After Lenin’s death, 
Trotsky’s political demise set in. He 
has held himself up as the disciple 
and interpreter of Leninism; the men 
in power have regarded him as an 
upstart and a renegade. The differ- 
ence is not merely political; behind all 
there lies an inscrutable tissue of 
venemous personal hatred. For the 
nonce, Trotsky is in the discard. Who 
can say but that the fate of Robes- 
pierre and Danton hangs like Damocles’ 
sword over his head? 


RUMANIA 


Manoilescu Trial 


In a room in the Ministry of War 
at Bucharest, capital of Rumania, M. 
Manoilescu, onetime Under-Secretary 
of Finance, was last week put on 
trial before a court martial, charged 
with conspiracy against the throne. 
Earlier in the month (TIME, Nov. 7), 
M. Manoilescu was arrested while in 
possession of letters from former 
Crown Prince Carol to various po- 
litical leaders in Rumania, including 
Prime Minister Jan Bratiano. 

Colonel Vladiscu presided, as usual, 
over the military court, being assist- 
ed by two majors and two captains. 
A heavy cordon of troops was thrown 
around the War Office, armed sentries 
challenging all seekers of admission to 
the court-room. Only the witnesses, 
lawyers and newspaper reporters were 
allowed in. 

Counsel for the defense of M. 
Manoilescu numbered 110. At their 
head were Rumania’s famed lawyer 
Dr. Pompiliu Joanitescu and onetime 
Prime Minister (1920-22; 1926-27) 
and General Alexandru Averescu. 
Thirty-seven witnesses were scheduled 
to appear, among them being Prime 
Minister Bratiano and former Crown 
Prince Carol. The court subsequent- 
ly declared that the Prince would be 
allowed to return to Rumania, from 
which he is exiled, only if his pres- 
ence were vitally necessary to ensure 
fairness in the trial. Meantime, the 
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court would accept his written evi- 
dence. 

Although Rumania is still under a 
censorship cloud, it being a _ punish- 
able offense to mention Prince Carol’s 
name, either orally or in writing (the 
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MANOILESCU 


“The only solution is the return of 
Carol!’’ 


newspapers overcome the difficulty by 
leaving blank spaces for his name), 
the court took no objection to it, 
speakers on both sides referring to 
him as Prince Carol of Hohenzollern. 

The trial began with an unsuccess- 
ful attempt by the defense to prove 
the incompetency of the court. It 
was urged that the country was not 
legally under martial law, it being 
unconstitutional to keep it in a state 
of siege when there was no danger 
of foreign invasion, and that, there- 
fore, the trial should go to a civil 
court before a jury. M. Carapancea, 
military prosecuting attorney, pleaded 
the contrary case, and the court came 
to the conclusion that the govern- 
ment was within its rights in de- 
claring martial law. 

Laughing, gay, eloquent, M. Manoil- 
escu appeared before his judges to 
astound them with the news that 
Prince Carol sought not the throne 
but only a place in the Regency coun- 
cil. Said he: “The Prince is too 
loyal and decent to. think of de- 
throning his own son.’ 

Then with a ames daring that 
astounded even his own corps of law- 
yers, he fiercely attacked the present 
regime. Cried he: “We live in a 
state of political abnormality without 
issue or hope. The only solution is 
the return of Carol through the joint 
action of opposition leaders and per- 
sistent moral pressure on the coun- 
try.” 

Prince Carol, he went on, was con- 
vinced that there is a growing move- 
ment for a Republic. “Every day’s 
events strengthen the Prince’s con- 
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victions. Hence his desire to return 
is merely an expression of his anxiety 
to strengthen the Regency.” 


Defending himself from what 
amounts to treason, M. Manoilescu 
proceeded to denounce the accusation 
that he had attempted to change Kings 
or to alter the constitution. Roared 
he at the president: “The only change 
necessary to attain the end Carol and 
I had in mind was, first, a simple 
change in the law which forbids Carol 
to return to Rumania. Second, it 
would be necessary for one member of 
the present Regency to resign. The 
solution therefore which we had in 
mind was absolutely legal. 


“How can you accuse me of de- 
siring to cause a revolt when the 
only means employed consisted of a 
number of the Prince’s private letters 
to political personages, including 
Premier Bratiano? The best proof 
that my action was harmless is that 
the government itself has now pub- 
lished all these letters. I leave it to 
you, my judges, and to the justice 
of my country to declare whether I 
am guilty of any crime against the 
state.” 

On the following day, in a moving 
five-hour address, M. Manoilescu told 
the court how the late King Ferdinand 
had pleaded with the government to 
bring Prince Carol back to the throne 
as the “only security for the coun- 
try’s peace.” He was, he said, quot- 
ing from the famed “death-bed” let- 
ter, addressed to Prime Minister 
Bratiano, who, however, denied hav- 
ing received it. 

The prisoner then went on _ to 
say that only the government’s op- 
position prevented a __ last-minute 
reconciliation between father and son. 
Turning defiantly to his judges, he 
said calmly: 

“Carol will not return by airplane 
or submarine but by train and with 
all of his rights.” 

He then charged the government 
with having tried to “buy him off” 
his allegiance to Prince Carol. “Bra- 
tiano himself tried to disinterest my- 
self in Carol’s rights,” he said. “He 
offered me the post of Minister to 
Berlin or Rome. . . . Thinking I was 
dissatisfied with the price, the gov- 
ernment then offered me the Minister- 
ship at London. I declined. ... I 
have chosen not the way to honors but 
the way of honor.” 

The vehemence, sincerity and frank- 
ness of the prisoner brought half 
the court to tears. 

“That I am in revolt against the 
government is due to the tragic state 
of the country,” was his next jibe. 
Then he went on to deny that Prince 
Carol’s philanderings had had any- 
thing to do with his renunciation of 
his rights to the throne. Then the 
aged deputy Michael Popovici corro- 
borated his statement that King 
Ferdinand had regarded the Regency 
only as a traditional measure until 
his son should have mended his ways. 

In a magnificent peroration on his 
own patriotism, M. Manoilescu brought 
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INNER SPARKLE... 


> ae 1r?—what a 
sparkle there is to the world 
when you have that intangible, 
mysterious sparkle in yourself. 
And when you lack it, colors 
dim, lights grow dull, and the 
day that should have been 
radiant becomes merely a 
weariness. 

But have you discovered yet 
the oddly direct connection be- 
tween that inner sparkle and the 
light that lives in a_ bubbly, 
radiant glass of Eno? 

Thousands have. They decline 
to look on Eno as an ordinary 
laxative. They prefer to think 
of it as a health drink. For 
there’s nothing about Eno to 
suggest the drastic action, the 
nauseating, weakening taste of 
the usual “salts.” 


On the contrary, the taste of 
Eno is delightful. A dash in a 
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glass of water makes a cooling, 
effervescent draught that 
everyonecan enjoy. And 
its action, though mild 

and comfortable, is thorough! 


Next time you feel that your 
inner sparkle of well-being is 
being dimmed by a sluggish in- 
testinal tract or constipation, 
try Eno. You'll be pleased 
with it. And it’s good for the 
whole family too—just the lax- 
ative for children. Have a bottle 
always on hand. Get one today. 
It will help to keep the world 
bright for you! 

Eno, world-renowned for more 
than half a century, from all 
druggists, 75c and $1.25 a bottle. 
Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Inc., Belmont Building, 
Madison Ave. at 34th Street, 
New York. 
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his testimony to an _ end_ thus: 
“Whether the court’s verdict is guilty 
or innocent, I shall never cease to 
cry, ‘Long live Rumania! Long live 
the Army!’ ” 

Then he sank back into his chair, 
utterly exhausted. 

The trial was continued. 


ITALY 
One Party, One Ticket 


The Fascist Grand Council, Prime 
Minister Benito Mussolini in the chair, 
met last week to listen patiently to 
the great words of their frowning 
leader. 

Signor Mussolini rapped the table 
for silence and, rising, unfolded to 
the assembled Fascists a plan for 
abolishing universal suffrage. In brief 
this is what he commanded: 1) Only 
members of the 13 Fascist corpora- 
tions, which include all Fascist pro- 
ducers and workers, shall be eligible 
to vote, because they are active con- 
tributors to the advancement of the 
nation. 

2) Only one ticket will be pre- 
sented to the voters and the whole 
country shall be considered as one 
electoral unit. 

8) The Fascist corporation shall 
select a certain number (to be fixed 
later) of candidates for election, most 
of them to be technical men well able 
to represent their art, craft or pro- 
fession. Their names must then be 
submitted to the Fascist Grand Coun- 
cil, which will eliminate those whose 
Fascist faith is not considered strong 
enough and whose technical knowl- 
edge is considered inadequate. 

4) The Grand Council will nomi- 
nate a number of its own candidates, 
who will represent the political in- 
terests of the party. 

5) The whole list will then be 
submitted to the (Fascist) electorate, 
which will have no other party from 
which to choose. 

6) The number of deputies will 
be reduced from 560 to 400. 

7) Senators will continue to be 
appointed by the King on the nomi- 
nation of the government. 


MEXICO 
More Deaths 


Mexico continued her orgy of rebel 
executions. Some faced the firing 
squad bravely, some even joked. Gen- 
eral Fernando Reyes himself com- 
manded his executioners, personally 
issuing the order that brought forth 
the stream of bullets that killed. 

General Adalberto Palacios joined 
laughingly in a joke that was causing 
some merriment to the spectators of 
his approaching death. Then, he 
rebuked them, saying: “This is no 
laughing matter.” 

And, as he was lined up against 
a wall with Martinez Pulido, the lat- 
ter asked him for a loan of a few 
pesos, which he placed on his som- 
brero, promising them to the soldiers 
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on condition that they shot him 
through the heart. “Be sure and 


pay them back,” said General Pala- 
cios, laughingly, as he made the loan. 
City 


In Mexico the emaciated 





ARNULFO GOMEZ 
.. with Kaiser-like mustachios. 


corpse of General Arnulfo Gomez, 
executed last fortnight (TIME, Nov. 
14), was laid, amid great weeping 
and hysteria, in its last resting place. 
At the same time what purported to 
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OF GOMEZ 


DEATH 
His last request was complied with. 


be the true report of the manner of 
his capture and death was circulated. 

Surrounded by the troops of Gen- 
eral José Gonzales Escobar, General 
Gomez, making a_ futile effort to 
draw his gun, fell on the slippery 
ground. Seeing that his game was 
up, he surrendered, and, fearing that 
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he was about to be summarily shot, 
begged for his life, offering to take 
any punishment other than death. 

Holding on to the sleeve of General 
Escobar, Senor Gomez was taken to 
the village of Teocelo, where at 1 
o’clock in the morning a court martial 
was held and his death sentence pro- 
nounced. 

Just before the first rays of the 
sun appeared in the east he was di- 
vested of his U. S. bullet-proof waist- 
coat and led out to meet his death. 
He presented a strange appearance 
—this onetime truculent “El Hombre 
Sin Vicios” (“The Man Without 
Vices”). Gone were his Kaiser-like 
mustachios—he had shaved them off 
to prevent recognition. His cheeks 
were sunken and his clothes literally 
hung on his torso; for in his hunted 
life in the mountains he had suffered 
the privations of cold and hunger. 

According to eyewitnesses, as he 
was placed with his back against the 
customary wall he showed consider- 
able signs of fear. He first asked 
that his eyes be bandaged, for it 
was bad enough to be shot—let alone 
see the leveled rifles pointing at his 
heart. His request was promptly 
complied with. The:i, leaning against 
the wall for support, he asked that 
the command to fire be silent. 

Ever ready to heed the wishes of 
a man condemned to die, the com- 
mander signaled to the soldiers to 
fire by dropping his hat. The stac- 
eato cracks of firing rifles cut the 
still air of a calm morning and Gen- 
eral Arnulfo Gomez sank to the 
ground—his career and presidential 
aspirations ended. 


Bombs 


While passing through the Cha- 
pultepec Gardens, Mexico City, on 
his way to a bull fight, General 
Alvaro Obregon, onetime President 
of Mexico, one-armed Presidential 
candidate, good friend of President 
Calles* was halted by a_ smallish 
auto (Essex) swinging in front of 
his powerful limousine. 

Immediately two small black ob- 
jects came hurtling through the air 
to be followed by two deafening 
detonations and a number of revolver 
shots. The glass left the general’s 
ear abruptly, some of it burying it- 
self in his face; otherwise he was 
unhurt, as were his companions. 
Before they had time to recover the 
speedy Essex disappeared. 

Another car’ immediately gave 
chase and eventually caught up with 
the fleeing would-be assassins. A 
duel of shots was exchanged, in 
which two of the bombers were se- 
riously wounded; a third was ar- 
rested, unharmed, while a_ fourth 
escaped. 

Observers saw an attempt on Gen- 
eral Obregon’s life by the political 
opposition driven under cover’ by 
the failure of the _ recent revolt 
(TIME, Oct. 17, Oct. 24). 


*Who is not 
(Time, Nov. 1, 


eligible to succeed himself 


1926). 
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How the fascinatin g adventuress 


A tiny item in the day’s court news caught the 
eye of a SCRIPPS-HOWARD editor. An unknown 
Cleveland woman was being sued for $300,000 
on an overdue note. 

“Probably an unromantic business difficulty,” 
mused the editor. “And yet. ..a woman who 
can borrow $300,000 must be interesting.” 

Urged by his curiosity, he sought out the sump- 
tuous borrower. Indictments followed, and every 
day for the weeks that followed, SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers amazed their readers with 
a continuous story of the daring chicanery of a 
female Wallingford. 

For “Cashing Cassie” Chadwick practised her 
wiles not on gullible widows and impressionable 





outwitted the level-headed bankers 


speculators, but on cautious, unemotional 
bankers and business men. Posing as the natural 
daughter of one of America’s richest men, she 
borrowed huge sums of money from the strictest 
financial institutions, often giving as collateral 
bulky bundles of supposed securities, which were 
afterwards found to be bundles of old news- 
papers! 

In exposing the colorful Cassie and bringing 
her to justice, The SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers not only achieved one of the most daring 
scoops in newspaper history, but performed a 
signal public service by ending the career of 
one of the most dangerous, and, at the same time 
most interesting characters, in the history of crime. 
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SCIENCE 


Holland Tunnel 


President Coolidge stretched forth 
his arm to touch the go'den lever of 
the presidential telegraphic  instru- 
ment. He pressed, ar? a current of 
electricity flowed to Manhattan and 
directly across the Hudson river to 
Jersey City. At each place, in sight 
of thousands of crowding spectators, 
the current caused a pair of great 
U. S. flags slowly to separate. The 
Holland Vehicular Tunnel officially be- 
came open for inspection. 

The spectators propelled themselves 
as speedily as possible into its white 
tiled maw. Seven hours later, at one 
minute after midnight, the motor ve- 
hicles ‘for which the tunnel was built 
began to pass through from the New 
York and the New Jersey sides. In 
the second motor car to pay its toll 
fee* was Mrs. Clifford Milburn Hol- 
land, whose husband died as chief 
engineer of the tunnel. With her was 
Mrs. Milton H. Freeman, whose hus- 
band also died as chief engineer. 

The Tunnel. The Holland Vehicular 
Tunnel consists of two tubes made of 
cast iron rings 29 ft. 6 in. in external 












diameter and lined with concrete. 
Other statistics: 

ING. cccusscnescostnnemsccnpeenegsesinennte 9,250 ft. 
Distance between portals ........ 8,463 ft. 
Length under river ......0++ 5,480 ft. 
Number of roadways ...........000 2 
SENAY «WEREINER  ssccaseveisnecenvsctonsese 20 ft 
SNIIND:  ‘cccunscisiesstbiscatsknseteieboustide 13% ft 
Hourly vehicle capacity . 3,800 
Maximum daily capacit 46,000 
Yearly capacity 15,000,000 
Excavation faa 500,000 cu. yd. 
Cost ..$48,400,000 


The Holland Tunnel’s greatest prob- 
lem was not its construction, but its 
ventilation—how to avoid the poison- 
ous carbon monoxide gas exhausted 
from motor trucks and ears. Ventila- 
tion experiments at Yale, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines showed that more than four 
parts of the gas in 10,000 of air was 
dangerous. To prevent disaster ab- 
solutely Chief Engineer Holland in- 
stalled 84 ventilating fans in four 10 
story buildings, two on each side of 
the Hudson. Part of them blow fresh 
air into the tunnel floor through 
vents, others suck vitiated air through 
ducts in the tunnel ceiling. Thus they 
change the tunnel air completely 42 
times an hour and but 56 of the fans 
are needed to do so. Fire hazard is 
prevented by watchmen stationed 
every few score feet; and there are 
tunnel fire engines at each entrance. 


The Builder. The states of New 
York and New Jersey named the tun- 
nel after Clifford Milburn Holland. In 





*Fifty cents for a car, 25 cents for a motor- 
cycle, up to two dollars for a heavy truck. 

tAbout 1%, mi., longest of its kind in the 
world. Under the River Thames, at London, 
are Blackwall and Rotherhithe Tunnels, each 
1% mi. long. Other important underwater 
vehicular tunnels are at Glasgow and Ham- 
burg. The longest tunnel in the world, re- 
gardless of purpose, is the Shandaken Tunnel 
in New York State—18.1 mi. It carries water 
to the Ashokan Reservoir. 


TIME 


1906, when he was 23, he left Harvard 
with both A. B. and B. S. degrees. At 
once he went to Manhattan, saying: 
“I am going into tunnel work and I 
am going to put a lot more into it 
than I’ll ever be paid for.” In his 
early 30’s he was building simultane- 
ously four street railway tunnels un- 
der the East River, between Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn. 

Over the Hudson River, on the 
other side of Manhattan, there is no 





©International 
THE LATE C. M. HOLLAND 
Evening after evening. ... 


bridge. Ferries, lighters and under- 
river railroads carry the traffic. A 
few years ago there was an ice jam 
in the river and Manhattan lacked 
coal although there were heaps on 
the New Jersey side. That situation 
finally induced the two state legisla- 
tures to order the tunnel built. Their 
tunnel commissions chose Holland’s 
plans and made him chief engineer. 
His wife last week told how he 
worked: “Evening after evening he re- 
mained at work. Our dinner hour was 
always uncertain. If we induced him 
to attend the theatre, he always went 
back to the tunnel afterward, spend- 
ing hours in the field offices and per- 
sonally supervising the work.” It ex- 
hausted him and he died, 1924, of 
heart failure. The states made his 
tunnel a horizontal shaft over his 
memory.* 


Nobel Prizes 

The Swedish Academy of Sciences 
last week agreed that the 1927 Nobel 
Prize for Physics be divided between 
Professor Arthur Holly Compton of 
the University of Chicago and Pro- 
fessor Charles Thomson Rees Wil- 
son of Cambridge University. Both 





*New York City has named the Plaza be- 
fore its tunnel entrance Freeman Square, after 
Milton H. Freeman, who succeeded Holland 
as chief engineer and died four months after 
him. The chief engineer who completed the 
job is 45-year-old Ole Singstad. 
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men studied at Cambridge University 
under Sir Joseph John Thomson, who 
received the 1906 Nobel Prize for 
Physics, 

Physicist Compton. The freshwater 
College of Wooster, Ohio, gave Pro- 
fessor Compton his early training in 
science; his father, Professor Elias 
Compton (philosophy) at Wooster, 
gave him the spirit; and his older 
(by five years less four days) broth- 
er, Professor Karl Taylor Compton 
(physics) at Princeton was his pace- 
maker. Arthur Holly took his doc- 
tor of philosophy degree at Princeton 
while Karl Taylor was assistant pro- 
fessor of physics there. 

Arthur Holly Compton’s researches 
have been into the nature of electro- 
magnetic waves. Those waves extend 
in a continuous series from wireless 
waves, which are 25 metres and more 
in length, through heat waves, light 
waves, ultra-violet waves, x-rays, 
gamma rays. X-rays give off gamma 
rays. Professor Compton measured 
them. One is a ten thousandth mil- 
lionth of an inch long. 

Another profound fact Professor 
Compton discovered. Atoms are made 
up of a nucleus with a_ positive 
charge of electricity and one or more 
electrons with negative charges. The 
electrons (they are all the same size 
no matter what the element) revolve 
around their nucleus in a symmetrical 
pattern. Hydrogen, lightest of ele- 
ments, has only one electron whirling 
around its nuclear “sun.” Heavy 
metals, like lead, radium and uranium, 
have many electrons. In some ele- 
ments some of the electrons pop away 
from their atoms. Such elements are 
radioactive. X-rays can make them 
pop away violently. When x-rays act 
so, Professor Compton learned, their 
wave lengths, thousand millionths of 
an inch long, change. Roughly, the 
picture is that of a rowdy butting 
people on a dance floor. Each time 
he bumps a dancer he loses a little of 
his energy; later he has_ strength 
enough only to jostle them; finally he 
goes aimlessly away. 

Physicist Wilson. In 1895, when 
Professor Compton was a demure 
three-year-old baby at Wooster (he is 
now 35), Charles Thomson Rees Wil- 
son began his serious study of electro- 
magnetic forces. This was at Sidney 
Sussex College of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Since 1925 he has been Jack- 
sonian Professor of Natural Phil- 
osophy at Cambridge. 

His first important discoveries con- 
cerned the electrical effect of lightning 
on the earth. The earth is, of course, 
a great sphere, and carries an enor- 
mous charge of negative electricity. 
About 100 strokes of lightning hit the 
entire earth every second. Professor 
Wilson measured their power. 

He rigged on the ground a large 
plate of metal, which was in effect a 
section of the earth’s surface. When 
a thundercloud hung over his plate 
and lightning blazed, he found by 
means of extremely delicate instru- 
ments that the electrical potential of 
the plate changed. This was the elec- 
trical image of what happened in the 
cloud, one surface (usually the upper) 
was positively charged, the other 
negatively. When discharge occurred, 
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Professor Wilson calculated, the cur- 
rent of electricity amounted to 20 
coulombs, that is, 20 amperes per sec- 


ond. 

Another feat was to photograph and 
thus make visible atomic disintegra- 
tion. How he did-so he demonstrated 
to the American Chemical Society at 
their 1925 meeting in Los Angeles. 
The scientists there knew that in 
moisture-laden air invisible particles 
of dust collect moisture until they 
become visible water vapor. Professor 
Wilson theorized that ionized mole- 
cules in a dust-free, moisture-logged 
receptacle would also provide foci for 
water condensation. Into such a 
chamber he shot alpha particles from 
an x-ray machine. Drops did collect 
on the alpha particles. 

Significance. The significance of 
such researches in pure science are 
usually difficult for the lay mind to 
appreciate. It is plain, however, that 
the more people know of the nature of 
matter, the more they can do with 
that matter. This truism, Professor 
Karl Taylor Compton of Princeton 
(brother of Arthur Holly Compton) 
elaborated only last month at the 
Founder’s Day exercises of Lehigh 
University. Said he: “Inventors in 
this country have always been popular 
idols. We tell young school children 
about the inventions of Robert Fulton, 
Eli Whitney and Thomas: Edison. We 
have been blessed by a number of 
men who had the spark of genius to 
conceive of a steamboat, a cotton gin, 
a dynamo or an incandescent lamp and 
numerous other machines and _ proc- 
esses on which so much of life to- 
day depends. Nothing in the world is 
so potent with possibilities as a new 
idea, and really new ideas are rare 
and the product of genius. (Not all 
inventions are of this class. Though 
I occasionally enjoy Life Saver can- 
dies, I do not believe that the in- 
vention of the hole in the candy de- 
‘served the reputed reward of a 
million dollars, or that the invention 
of a blue stripe on kitchen utensils 
should establish a man in either Wall 
Street or the Hall of Fame.) 

“As I have said, we have always 
lauded the inventor. But both be- 
hind and in front of the inventor is 
the true research worker. The re- 
search worker first makes a funda- 
mental discovery; then he proceeds 
to investigate it in all its aspects and 
attempts to explain it in its relations 
with other known phenomena. Next 
the inventor sees some way of turn- 
ing this discovery to some practical 
account—and this is the step ordi- 
narily called invention. ... 

“The entire industry of  electro- 
chemistry is built upon the discoveries 
of Faraday, a professor at the Royal 
Institution. 

“Joseph Henry, first a teacher in a 
boys’ school, then professor of physics 
at Princeton, constructed the first real 
electromagnet, the first telegraph 
and printing telegraph, had a wireless 
set with which his family used to call 
him from the laboratory to his meals, 
and most important of all, discovered, 
jointly with Faraday, the laws of elec- 
tromagnetic induction which underlie 
all electric power machinery. And 
when urged by his friends to press his 
claims for patent rights he answered 
that his scientific work was too im- 
portant to be hampered by attending 
to such trivial matters.” 
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TO HIS WIFE 


T was an unusual letter. Instead of mailing it 
to her, he placed it unopened in his strong-box, 
along with his insurance policies. 

It was a business letter —in it he advised her 
how to manage his estate. It was also a love letter 
—written with tenderconsideration of her material needs. 

Years passed—and the strong-box reposed in the 
bank vault. Then one day it was opened, and the letter 
was taken out. 

As the sheet was unfolded, it crisped and crackled. 
As it met the eyes for which it had been written a 
decade before, each typed word and pen stroke stood 
out, clear and perfect as ever. 

The passing years had exacted no penalty. The letter 
was written on Old Hampshire Bond. 

Permanency is but one of the advantages Old 
Hampshire Bond will give your letters. This splendid 
paper will also vest them with an added dignity and 
character that not even a master scribe could give. 

Your business letters on Old Hampshire Bond may 
cost a few cents more for each hundred you send out. 
But the - impressiveness they will gain is not to be 
measured in price. 

Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver to show 
you examples of business letterheads on Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. He can get them easily. Then ask your- 
self if your business deserves less quality. 





Old PHampshire Hound 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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WROTE A BUSINESS LOVE-LETTER 














THE THEATRE 








New Plays in Manhattan 


The Fanatics are moved to voluble 
(though sometimes static) excitement. 
by the inadequacies of marriage. In 
their effort to derive a suitable sub- 
stitute, three acts of energetic con- 
troversy are consumed. Then, with 
the intention of giving trial marriage 
a totally unnecessary trial, the stage 
lovers, who 20 years ago would have 
taken their bows to the accompani- 
ment of a wedding march, prepare to 
practice in Rome what they have 
preached in London. The arch-fanatic 
is Richard Bird, three years ago im- 
ported from England to play The 
Babe in Havoc. Later he supplied a 
brilliant Poet Marchbanks in Shaw’s 
Candida. The faintly Galsworthian 
throes of this London hit give him op- 
portunity to squirm and ogle with an 
excess of youth every time he sits 
down in a chair. The most finished 
performance is supplied by Ann An- 
drews, brought surprisingly into the 
second act to give the younger female 
fanatics the benefit of her life story. 
Her beauty and the sure delicacy of 
her acting lend a brief element of per- 
fection to a comedy hampered by fit- 
ful mediocrity. 


Coquette. What seems reliably like 


THEATRE LOVERS! 
BOOK LOVERS! 
ART LOVERS! 


We Offer You This— 


A chance now, at the height of 
the theatrical season, for new 
subscribers to have the Novem- 
ber and December issues free, 
with a year’s subscription begin- 
ning with January. 


Theatre Arts Monthly is the only 
magazine of the world theatre 
giving by text and illustration a 
vivid record of how all the fasci- 
nating arts of the theatre unite 
to serve the one great end of 
creating human enjoyment, illu- 
sion and interest. Its contrib- 
utors are the most important 
writers and critics of the day; 
its comment is lively, concise, 
vital and authoritative. It isa 
magazine for the intelligent 
playgoer. 


This advertisement with $4.00 will 
bring you a year’s subscription 
and the Nov. and Dec. issues free. 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK. 





the finest play of the season arrived 
last week aglow with a stunning per- 
formance by Helen Hayes. 
was variously 


The play 
compounded out of 





Miss HAYES 
. .. has joined the tiny group. 


Smith College and the intensely the- 
atrical background of the melodrama, 
Broadway. In the cast of Broadway 
there once appeared one Ann Preston 
Bridgers, Smith girl, potential play- 
wright. Her manuscript came under 
the canny eye of George Abbott, one 
of the authors of Broadway, and when 
he was through with it Jed Harris, 
producer of the same success, went 
out and hired a troupe. To head it he 
hired Helen Hayes, and by her playing 
she joined immediately the tiny group 
of actresses who make the theatre a 
land of wonder, tears & pure delight. 
Ably seconding her acts is Elliot 
Cabot, Harvard graduate, who has, in 
the past, often been cast unprepos- 
sessingly as a frothy ne’er-do-well. 
Herein he plays a rough villager with 
whom the fickle lady of the play 
falls surpassingly in love. Her south- 


ern family storm; and her father 
shoots the villager. For the gay, 
lying lady, suddenly swept off her 


feet by the truth of passion, there is 
no resource but death. 


Nightstick. Again the underworld 
wars with the police; and again the 
police get both their man and the 
girl, In a misguided moment this 
young woman marries a killer, who 
kills enough people to give Detective 
Thomas Glennon reason to undertake 
his extermination. The fact that Mr. 
Glennon also loves the lady adds im- 
petus. Out of all this grows another 
of the violent melodramas with which 
every theatrical season teems. But 
there is the favorable novelty that 
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Nightstick is vividly acted, shame- 
lessly incredible, and eminently ex- 
citing from the disordered, menacing 
= to the inevitably honeyed 
end. 


One Shot Fired. Murder, and more 
of it, is almost a keynote of the sea- 
son’s plays. This one is tangled up 
with the free life of Greenwich Vil- 
lage. It is one of the least engross- 
ing of current butcheries. 


The Stairs. A melancholy play by 
Rosso di San Secondo, Italian dramat- 
ist, does not impress. Reared on the 
rueful abstraction that revenge reaps 
no pleasure for the revenger, it seems 
lifeless. The stairs of the title ramble 
upward through a tenement house. 
The gossip and the touseled details 
of life finally converge in the room 
where lives a woman. No prostitute, 
she turns out to be the deserted wife 
of the cruel landlord. The cast is 
adequate. 


And So to Bed was a phrase often 
penned by Samuel Pepys, who will 
live in the genial preservative of a 
diary he kept in the i7th Century as 
long as there is English literature. 
Mr. Pepys was not, in the Victorian 
interpretation, a strictly moral man, 
and it is from his amatory propensi- 
ties that much of this graceful com- 
edy is spun. He visits a lady’s lodg- 
ing with the worst motives in the 
world; is interrupted by the arrival 
of His Gracious Majesty Charles II 
who has practically the same motives; 
is further embarrassed by the en- 
trance of irate Mrs. Pepys. Wallace 
Eddinger plays the part in a manner 
agreeable but somewhat anachronistic. 
The rest of the cast, with minor ex- 
ceptions, is the same that played 
successfully in London, including 
Yvonne Arnaud, excellent as the wife. 
Pepys is pronounced in the play as it 
was by the diarist himself, “Peeps”. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


SERIOUS 

THE LETTER—Katherine Cornell 
fanning into flame the embers of a 
minor murder tale. 

Porcy—Negro acting in a Negro 
tenement story about a cripple’s love 
affair. 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—A sel- 
dom-acted Ibsen piece amply played 
by Walter Hampden. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—A _ col- 
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unimportant 
slang. 


the following: 
necticut Yankee, 
The Mikado, Hit tre Deck, Chauve- 
Souris. 


lection of variously excellent plays 
given by Eva Le Gallienne’s able 
troupe. 


EscAPE—Not conspicuously excel- 
lent Galsworthy startingly well-played 
by Leslie Howard. 


CoquETTE—Reviewed in this issue. 


MELODRAMA 
BroaDwAYy—Unlovely inhabitants of 





Mr. EDDINGER AS PEPYS 
His motives were bad. 
(See p. 24) 


the underworld 
night life, 
death. 

INTERFERENCE—Immaculate English 
description of a murder to end black- 
mail. 

THE TRIAL OF Mary DuGAN—Court- 
room scenes as a sensational scandal 
case is called. 

THe Spmwer—Magicians play their 
tricks to kill instead of to amuse. 

DracuLA—Green lights, goose flesh, 
ghouls, moans. 


reveal secrets of 
bootlegging & sudden 


FUNNY 


THr TAMING OF THE SHREW—Basil 
Sydney, Mary Ellis, modern clothes, 
flashlights, a carpet sweeper, an au- 
tomobile, ete., etc. 

THE COMMAND TO Love—Sex play- 
ing its part in continental diplomatic 
circles. 

THE RoapD TO RoME—In_ which 
woman’s place is in the invading gen- 


eral’s tent. 


THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY—An 
but genial fable in 


BURLESQUE—Quick wit and broken 
hearts behind the scenes at burlesque 
shows. 


MUSICAL 


Irresponsibles prefer evenings at 
Good News, A Con- 
Manhattan Mary, 





What is the one most 
significant trend in business 


today? 


EVERAL million men worked hard 
in the day of John Jacob Astor 
and died poor. Astor saw _ the 


trend. A rapidly growing new country 
meant rapidly increasing land values. 
Land was the secret of fortune in that 
day. 

Many million men worked hard in 
business in the days of John D. Rocke- 
feller. He saw the trend. The develop- 
ment of the nation’s natural resources 
was the secret of fortune in his day. 

There is in business today a trend so 
pronounced, so self-evident that it is 
remarkable that anybody should fail to 
see it. Yet millions of men, doing their 
everyday work, are so close to business 
that they do not see. 

A few will see and profit. This ad- 
vertisement is addressed to the far- 
sighted few. 

What is the trend? It is definitely, 
irrevocably toward larger and _ larger 
business units. Toward consolidations, 
mergers, great institutions. 

Two things have made this trend 
possible. One is transportation; the 
other is communication. One man, in 
an office in New York, can lift the tele- 
phone and project his personality into 
a dozen plants. He can step on a train 
at night and be in any one of the plants 
next day. Without communication and 
transportation there could be no big 
business. 


With larger business units, consoli- 
dations and mergers, come bigger re- 
sponsibilities, greater opportunities. They 
cannot be avoided. They must be met. 
But how? 

When a business is small, one man 
can personally supervise all the various 
operations. But when the business be- 
comes too large for him to do this, he 


must choose men to serve as his assist- 
ants, men who can take charge of whole 
departments, plants, districts. These 
men in turn must divide their responsi- 
bilities with carefully picked junior 
executives. 


Who will be 
the Headliners in 1935? 


And here is the challenge of modern 
business. Only men who know the 
principles that apply in all executive 
work can handle these jobs. They must 
be men who understand more than the 
routine of one department. They must 
be men who know the relations and 
functions of all departments; men with a 
knowledge of all the broad phases of 
business. 

To men like these, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has a message of 
thrilling interest. In the last eighteen 
years the Institute, thru its famous 
Modern Business Course and Service 
has prepared over 300,000 men to take 
advantage of these rich opportunities. 
It is a Course for two types of men— 
executives who need an authoritative 
business guide, and future executives 
who see the modern trend in business and 
are determined to prepare themselves 
for greater rewards. 


The fortunes of today and tomorrow 
are to be made in executive manage- 
ment. And they will be made by the 
men who have the knowledge that is in 
this Course. Whether you are one of 
them will depend entirely upon yourself. 


If this plain statement of fact appeals 
to your judgment, we will count it a 
privilege to send you a very interesting 
and worthwhile book. Use the coupon 
below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 








In Encianp, 67 Great Russell St., London 
In Austraia, ric Castlereagh St., Sydney 
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i ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 419 Astor Place, New York City { 
1 Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 1 
i in Business,” which I may keep without charge. \ 
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MEDICINE 


Mental Hygiene 


Mental hospitals of the U. S. con- 
tain nearly 300,000 inmates; about 
75,000 new ones enter yearly. What 
to do about them and how to prevent 
their increase were problems discussed 
last week in Manhattan by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church, at- 
tended and argued for a form of con- 
fessional in Protestant churches as a 
means of relief. Said he: “The con- 
fessional, which Protestantism threw 
out the door, is coming back through 
the window, in utterly new forms, to 
be sure, with new methods and with 
an entirely new intellectual explana- 
tion appropriate to the Protestant 
churches, but motivated by 4 real de- 
termination to help meet the inward 
problems of individuals. Clergymen 
are giving different names to this 
form of activity such as ‘trouble 
clinics’, ‘personal conferences on 
spiritual problems’, ‘the Protestant 
confessional’, The name makes little 
difference. What does matter is the 
renewed awareness in the churches 
that they are in danger of surrender- 
ing to the psychoanalyst that vast 
field of human need where the con- 








fession of sin and spiritual misery is 
met with sympathetic and intelligent 
treatment.” 

George A. Wallace, superintendent 
of the Wrentham State School for 
the Feeble-Minded at Wrentham, 
Mass., found good in morons. Said 
he: “Who are the morons who are 
making trouble in the community? 
They are exactly the same classes 
who are making trouble on the higher 
mental levels—pathological liars, 
thieves, rovers, psychopathic personal- 
ities, neurasthenics and those suffer- 
ing from laziness, brainstorms, in- 
feriority complexes, temperamental 
episodes, emotional instability. 

“It is therefore important that so- 
cial maladjustment occurring in the 
moron group should be brought out 
in the open and should, as a_prob- 
lem, be viewed within the reaim of 
mental hygiene and for practical pur- 
poses mental levels should be for- 
gotten. .. . Some morons are normal; 
they react normally to their environ- 
ment; they are honest, industrious 
and well poised.” 

Inasmuch as the problems of mental 
hygiene in the U. S. are so varied, 
many of them tenuous, the committee 
could formulate no exact program of 
relief. Their best was to advocate, 








~» never too bulky for comfort. 





URBERRYS) 


LONDON 


THEY COMBINE EVERYTHING 


CeO overcoat combines quite so many 
‘i i 

3) if of the qualities demanded by well- 
©) dressed men as the London-made 


Burberrys. That is why they are sold in 
every continent of the world. 


They have easy, free-swinging smart- 
ness. They are made from British woolens 
selected for the famous Burberry quality 
of “warmth without weight”. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, FNGLAND 


For the name of the nearest Burberry dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office~—14 East 38th St. 
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and devote themselves to fighting bad 
conditions where they met them. 








King George V’s Physician Extraor- 
dinary, Edward Farquhar Buzzard, in 
London last week, took “the courage 
of my profession in my two hands” and 
warned religious faith healers not to 
interfere with mental hygiene efforts. 
Said he, a neurologist: ““‘We [doctors] 
make no claim to cure disease. I 
look forward to a day when the 
church will have courage to say that 
it makes no claim to spiritual healing.” 


Honest von Noorden 


Brave, thought moralists; merely 
to be expected of a scientist, reflected 
doctors. 

Dr. Carl H. von Noorden of Ger- 
many had stated that he had been 
mistaken in glukhorment, his _ pre- 
sumptuous’ substitute for insulin. 
Last summer he had announced from 
his famed metabolic clinic at Frank- 
furt-am-Main that the drug (which 
he prepared from pancreases) had 
benefited diabetics and had not sick- 
ened them as did insulin* (TIME, 
May 2). 

Now he discovers that glukhorment 
contains synthalin. Certain doses of 
synthalin are good; very slightly dif- 
ferent doses are bad. It is almost 
impossible to be precise in its ad- 
ministration. If glukhorment con- 
tains any such indeterminable factor, 
then doctors cannot give it scientifi- 
cally to their patients. So Dr. von 
Noorden hastened to warn the pro- 
fession, 


« . . 


Transplanted Ovaries 


Dr. Anthony John Capper Magian, 
famed Manchester, Eng., gynecologist, 
last week flatly said that during the 
past ten years he had transplanted 
ovaries from healthy women to 100 
apparently sterile women and _ that 
many of the repaired patients had 
subsequently borne children. 

Until a year ago there were only 
three cures of female sterility in the 
history of medicine which could be 
definitely attributed to the transplant- 
ing of glands. Many a U. S. doctor 
doubted Dr. Magian. However, he is 
a solid authority—senior honorary 
surgeon to St. Margaret’s Hospital 
for Women at Manchester, and hon- 
orary surgeon and gynecologist to the 
Manchester French Hospital. Among 
his many books on his specialty is 
Sterility in Women. Conservative, 
he warned that not enough time has 
elapsed since his operations to prove 
that the results were permanent. 

The operation is relatively simple. 
Nor is it difficult in a hospital for 
women to get healthy ovaries for 
transplanting. Many perfectly fertile 
women must have theix glands re- 
moved for one cause or another. The 
tactful surgeon can easily persuade 
them to dispose of their useless or- 
gans to a sister unhappy in a different 
way. The actual transfer of the 
glands (cutting of the ovaries from 
one woman and stitching them into 
another) should not take more than 
30 seconds. 


*Insulin must be injected into a vein; gluk- 
horment is swallowed. 
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Manuseripts 


Settled on the arm of a fjord cut 
on the coast of Norway stands the 
town of Trondhjem. Hidden in the 
dark dust of archives of the Asso- 





© Acme 
THE PRINTER’S SON 


There followed desperate search. 


ciation of Science in this town, lay 
for many years a manuscript. Last 
week it came to light: a rough copy 
in verse of Love’s Comedy—second 
important play of the greatest of 
modern dramatists, Henrik Ibsen. 


The manuscript of the second play 
of Oscar O’Flahertie Wills Wilde came 
to light, too, last week. The Duchess 
of Padua, written about 1883 for 
Mary Anderson (but never acted by 
her) lay for many years on a print- 
er’s shelf in Bloomsbury, London. 
The printer’s son slid it into a nook 
in his library; forgot about it. Last 
year the printer’s son happened to 
mention the manuscript to Mitchell 
Kennerley, President of the Ander- 
son Galleries, Manhattan. Followed 
desperate excitement on the part of 
Mr. Kennerley; a desperate search 
by the printer’s son of his London 
and New York homes for the manu- 
script; finally discovery at his Eng- 
lish country place. There are 226 
faintly yellowed pages in Wilde’s ex- 
quisite script. The printer’s son is 
George Arliss, famed actor.* 


or Ga TF 


Football Matches 


Champions are collapsible. Notre 
Dame, popularly regarded as the best 
team in the land, lost heavily to the 

*Came to America to Play Zakuri in The 
Darling of the Gods with Blanche Bates in 
1902 ; with Mrs. Fiske in Becky Sharp, Hedda 
Gabler, ete. ; Disraeli in Disraeli, 1911-15; the 
Rajah in The Green Goddess, 1921; Sylvanus 
Heythorp in Old English, 1924. 
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It happened only 
a few months ago 


E wrote us in July, from a little city in 
Venezuela. He had read one of our ad- 
vertisements and clipped a coupon like the 
one at the bottom of this page. 

On the Prosperity Plan which we sent him 
(the sameinteresting plan that we are offering 
to every reader of his story) he told us that 
he was 38 and prospering in his profession. 
He explained that he wanted to make sure his 
wife would have anincome if anything should 
happen to him. 


A few weeks later, he was back in New 
York. At his request, a Phoenix Mutual coun- 
selor called on him, The Phoenix Mutual 
man recommended a $25,000 policy to 
be paid to this man’s wife or her chil- 
dren, if he should die. And he recom- 
mended a $15,000 business policy to 
protect his business partner against 
loss. A doctor attested that the man 
was in excellent health, and the papers 


were signed, ef ‘XN 


That was early in November. On fe 
December first he had a wisdom tooth |") 
extracted. A simple matter; he did not 


veloped, and a week later he was dead. 


. . . 


The baby that was born just before tragedy 
fell soswiftly and unexpectedly upon this man 
will not remember him. And nothing can com- 
pensate his wife for the loss of such a husband 
and father. But what a difference his thought- 
fulness will make! Every memory of him will be 
the fonder for respect and gratitude. 


We do not like to talk about death in our 
advertising. Usually we don’t. We know, for 
one thing, that you are interested in /ife, in 





Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 















TO GET THESE 









Hereare justa few of the things 
you can do under the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan: 

















1 Retire with an income when you 
are 60 0r65. 

Leave your home free of debt, 
Senp your children to college. 
CREATE an estate. 

MakE svRE your income will go on 
even though you become totally 
disabled. 

6 Leavean income for your family. 
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PxHoenix Murvat Lire Insurance Co. 


302 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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success, in getting the most possible happiness 
with the least worry. But isn’t this one of the 
things you want in your life: the knowledge 
that no matter what happens to you, your wife 
and children will be comfortable and cared-for 
always? Wouldn’t you be freer to enjoy life, 
wouldn’t you be Aappier, if we took this care 
off your shoulders? 


We can—and it’s all so easily arranged. 
You deposit a few dollars a 
month with us. If you should die, 
we give your wife whatever in- 
come you have decided she will 
need. If you should be perma- 
nently disabled, we see that you 
get a regular income just the 
same. Andif neitherof these things 
ere happens, when you are 65 we put 
i Up you on our payroll, and every 

cent you deposited with us comes 

back to you, with interest, at the 
time you need it most. You can’t lose! 


Don’t you want to know more about it? 
The first step is to send for your copy of the 
Phoenix Mutual ‘Prosperity Plan,” which 
contains several questions about your plans 
and hopes. All you need to do is to answer the 
questions. Then we will tell you just what to 
do to carry out those plans. 

Read the list below. These are the things you 
want, aren’t they? Let us tell you how to get 
them. Mail the coupon now. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


sw LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1851 


. » MAIL THIS 
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hitherto inconspicuous Army eleven, 
18-0. Undefeated Princeton perished 
before a soaring Yale forward pass 
in the dying’ minutes of the game; 
fumbled a few plays later; retired 
ruefully a 14-6 loser. Tennessee, in- 
vincible in the-.south, was _ securely 
tied by Vanderbilt. Georgia, beating 
Clemson 32-0, advanced to the lonely 
magnificence of -the only major team 
in the country unbeaten & untied. 


New York University made 14 
first downs to Penn State’s five as 
Halfback Briante swelled his record 
for yards gained for the season to 
within 19 of famed Harold (“Red’’) 
Grange’s 1,260; but N. Y. U., as yet 
unbeaten, was tied 13-13. Washing- 
ton & Jefferson, also unbeaten, beat 
Bucknell 19-3. Potent Pittsburgh took 
a sound whack at western supremacy 
by smashing Nebraska, 21-13.  Illi- 
nois waged another successful com- 
bat in the rush for the Western Con- 
ference championship, defeating Chi- 
cago 15-6. 


Thus the 1927 championship can- 





not be unanimously awarded to any 
eleven. Georgia has beaten Yale, 
but no one else of national impor- 
tance. There are at least ten elevens 
for whom supporters can conscienti- 
ously claim the championship. No 
one of them can win it 


In the Far West, green jerseys from 
Santa Clara, beaten by Southern Cali- 
fornia 52-12, swarmed over mighty 
Stanford to stage the worst upset in 
many seasons of Pacific football, 13-6. 
Southern California, tied with Stan- 
ford for the Conference title (Santa 
Clara is a non-conference team), 
drubbed docile Colorado 46-7. The good 
Washington eleven, losers only to 
Stanford, crumbled California, 6-0. 


The mid-west held its head up by U 


virtue of a 27-12 victory for Michi- 
gan over Navy. Syracuse and Col- 
gate, good teams each, were each 
equal to everything the other showed, 











LEAVE IT TO THE YOUNGER CROWD TO KNOW THE BEST! 
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T is characteristic of 


this younger set to settle the cigarette question exactly as 


they settle their hard-fought games —on the sporting 


principle of “may the best win! 
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A few cents more—for the best that money can buy 
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18-13. Harvard painted another 
bright spot in a spotty schedule by 
defeating Brown 18-6. Dartmouth 
contributed the most massive victory 
of major teams, smothering Cornell 
538-7. . 


. . . 


The chief individual of the week 
was a man who did not play. Bruce 
Caldwell, Yale halfback worshipped 
by many as the greatest hero of the 
year, sat on the sidelines* at New 
Haven while 80,000 people wondered 
what he might have done in the sec- 
ond quarter when lunging Princeton 
linemen twice held Yale for downs 
within the five yard line. 


Exeter and Andover, most ancient 
S. schoolboy rivals, struggled 
fiercely for the 47th time; pointlessly. 


Statistics are now sufficiently nu- 
merous to indicate the chief change in 
the game occasioned by new rules. 
The goal posts were this season, as 
everyone knows, set back 10 yards 
from the goal line. As _ result, of 
leading individual scorers in the east 
only 15 have kicked goals from the 
field. No player has made as many 
as three field-goals. In the Western 
Conference, only one field-goal has 
been kicked all season. 


At Stevens. During the 1924 foot- 
ball season at Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J., there were 
two fractured skulls, one broken leg. 
Football was abolished. Last week 
Physical Director John A. Davis made 
a statement anent a new football 
game at Stevens; played in sneakers 
& gymnasium suits; akin to “Touch 
Football,” played at many a school in- 
formally; at many a week-end party.+ 
“The present system has changed the 
entire attitude of the students to- 
ward sports. Four hundred and fifty 
— now play football—and like 
it. 


Horses 


“Did you hear about the Lady 
Godiva stunt a girl is going to pull?” 

“What’s that—Lady Godiva?” 

“A girl without any clothes on is 
going to ride horseback down Fifth 
Avenue!” 

“Great! 
in years.” 





I haven’t seen a_ horse 


—OLD JOKE. 





A goodly crush of people who had 


*A Providence, R. I., newspaper reporter had 
stuck his nose-for-news into Caldwell’s mount- 
ing fame, reported how he had played for 


Brown as a freshman before entering Yale. 
By Yale’s dual contract with Princeton and 
with Harvard, Caldwell can play no more Yale 


football. He can, however, play basketball & 
baseball in the winter & spring. 

{The same rules apply as in regular football 
except that it is unnecessary to tackle—a 
“touch” or “tagging” suffices to halt a runner- 
with-the-ball. 
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not seen a horse in years paid for 
that privilege last week in Manhat- 
tan. At Madison Square Garden was 
held the National Horse Show. About 
1,000 horses (worth $3,000,000) were 
exhibited for glory, money prizes, 
cups, gay colored ribbons. 

Time was when the Show stood in 
the public consciousness as a fashion 
mirror and a_ society assemblage, 
more than as a gathering of horses. 
In those days there were more horses 
in use, less society. The latter, for- 
midably fortified with new apparel, 
converged from many cities; festivi- 
ties started with a dinner at Del- 
monico’s;* everything was eminently 
haughty. It was well worth the pub- 
lic’s money to see such sights. It 
still is, no doubt; but last week 
most people went to see the horses. 

In place of a prize ring, an ice 
surface for hockey, a bicycle track 
and other floor devices with which 
Madison Square Garden is normally 
equipped of evenings, the customers 
saw dirt. Soft dirt where hapless 
riders might tumble unhurt. In the 
middle of the dirt they saw suave 
gentlemen in cutaways (afternoons) 
and evening clothes; judges of horses. 
Also “Dutch” White, professional 
ringmaster of many a_ horseshow, 
resplendent in a scarlet & gold suit. 


Round and round these immaculate 
mortals and the man in red, went 
horses all day long. Polo ponies, 
saddle horses, hunters, pony tandems, 
draft horses, tandems, hackneys, ar- 
tillery horses strapped to caissons, 
police mounts, jumpers, saddle _ tan- 
dems, road hacks. Some walked, some 
trotted, jumped, pulled phaetons, 
balked, whinnied, won and lost. To 
add to the illusion, a clatter of old 
time coaches} filled the arena now 
and then, with “coaching parties” 
riding on their roofs. William H. 
Vanderbilt tooled one of them. An- 
other exhibitor at the show was J. 
G. Gerardi, of Scranton, Pa., for 
whom a kind-hearted judge had post- 
poned a 380 day sentence for viola- 
tion of liquor laws that he might 
show his animal, Halerood Hal. 

One of the rare industries in which 
the horse has not yet become inactive 
is that of peddling milk. According- 
ly there were milk wagon horses; also 
ice cream wagon horses; commercial 
delivery horses—all briskly dragging 
their owner’s wagons painted with 
gaudy signs. 

Another industry which requires 
the horse is the military; a major 
feature of the week was the tests 
for army animals. The first evening 
Major R. S. Timmis, Canada, rode 
Bucephalus (name of the war horse 
of Alexander the Great) to win an 
international cup, made in London 
for George III, latterly presented by 
Jan Ciechanowski, Polish Minister. 
Poland possessed itself of the impor- 
tant International Military Trophy 
in jumping contest against U. S., 
Canada, France. 

Gray Bally MacShane, famed win- 
ner of many a ribbon in horse shows 
these many years, acquired what some 
consider the most cherished of prizes 








*For many years most famed of smart res- 
taurants; killed, its friends allege, by Prohi- 
bition. 

tExcept by rare special order, there is no 
longer any manufacture in U. S. of smart 
equipages designed for horse power. 


Introducng THE WALLOPS 


[ Number one of a series} 





Here are the Wallops . . George, his wife Clara, and Lily. Up 
above their heads is a leak stain on their freshly calcimined ceiling. 


T™ ne family is 100% Ameti- 
can. They live in the suburbs, own 
their own house, and are good citizens. 
They have fish on Friday and roast 
beef and ice cream on Sunday, and 
take a vacation every summer. 

George Wallop is about 45 years 
old, getting bald and a little fat. He 
likes fishing, old clothes, the movies, 
the radio and his wife. 

Clara Wallop is getting a little stout 
for it but she still wears sport clothes 
and slave bracelets with the best of 
them. 

Lily Wallop, their daughter, is six- 
teen years old. She doesn’t know that 
she spends all her time in being a flap- 
per but she does. 

The only great misfortune in their 
lives is that they did not install brass 
pipe in their house. 

Bad plumbing makes their lives so 
uncomfortable that we hope all their 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a 


special kind of 


friends will ask each other anxiously— 
“Am Ia Wallop?” 


And if you have rusty pipes in your 
house you probably are. What the 
Wallops should do is to replace their 
worn out plumbing pipes with brass 
pipe. 

Butall brass pipes are not the same. 
—_ Brass Pipe is different from 
ordinary brass pipe because it con- 
tains more copper and lead. 

Although it is made from a bet- 
ter kind of brass and produced by 
a special process, it is sold at com- 
petitive prices and is the only trade- 
marked pipe of its kind. Plumbers 
prefer it because it cuts cleaner and 
sharper threads (making leak-proof 
joints.) 

It positively cannot rust, and the 
Alpha trade-mark, stamped eve 
12 inches, guarantees it for sound- 
ness and satisfaction. 


CHASE BRASS 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 


Sure 


—the Brooks-Bryce Foundation 
Trophy, competed for at the Inter- 
national Show, London, and the Na- 
tional Horse Show. His owner, Fred- 
erick Bontecou, as specified in the 
bond, took him over the jumps. 

Each day from nine a.m. to mid- 
night the show went on. In one 
corner a band played. Along the side 
glowed a large sign announcing ap- 
proaching prize-fights. Incredibly im- 
portant personages of the U. S. peer- 
ages arrived and peered contentedly. 
One night 12,000 gathered, viewed the 
spectacle. Young ladies in derbies 
or silk hats idled with friends in the 
seat tiers waiting for their turns to 
ride or drive. Of afternoons were 
often noted box parties of well 
washed children of families who prop- 
erly appreciate the horse. 
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ELL-ANS 


FOR INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pkg's.Sold Everywhere 
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One of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished resort hotels, in ar- 
chitectural harmony with its 
majestic setting. A treasure- 
house of interest, beauty and 
color. Open winter and sum- 
mer. American Plan, $12 a day 
upward. 

Four other excellent hotels; 
housekeeping cabins; accom- 
modations for every season and 
any travel-allowance. Send for 
illustrated Yosemite booklets. 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO., DEPT. 70 
Yosemite, Calif. 


Please send me free Yosemite booklets 
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Ten Mile Eyes! 
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‘“‘Cheap at $50 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct 
SAVE HALF 
TEN MILE EYES! Think of the things you can see 
at this distance Ten mile radius—a 20 mile circle— 
nearly 400 square miles. And you can easily have 
them too. If you can see one mile, these 
10 superpower French 10x30mm_stereo- 
rism binoculars will extend your vision 
Lenses EN TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 10 
times moret Multiply the pleasures of 
hobby and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, 
nature study, hunting, golfing, astronomy, etc. Su- 
erbly made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps 
ree. 
Did you know that many ordinary field 
4 glasses have but four lenses and most of 
the better ones only six? But this binoc- 
Prisms ular has TEN LENSES and FOUR 
PRISMS. No wonder it gives an expan- 
sive field, brilliant illumination and fine definition. 
FREE Order one today on free trial. Checkit with 
TRIAL theilluminationand field of any 6 or 8 power 
selling for more. Ifit does not hold as easily 
as most sixes or if you do not like it for any reason 
whatever, your money will be promptly refunded. 
Every glass tested. The U. 8S. Government buys from 
us. They know glasses. The same in 8x only $19.50. 
Seer paeece others at $23.50 and higher. 200 G1 
ew Models Over asses 
Lower Prices ATALO All Makes—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and 
optical instruments. The finest and largest assort- 
mentin America. Catalog gives all information how 


to choose the best for your individual needs at the 
LOWEST PRICE. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co. fitl'n. y. 
30 
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RELIGION 








Presbyterian Divorce 


All U. S. rejoicing in economic 
prosperity and all self congratula- 
tions upon its vast educational sys- 
tem is like the sound of cheerful 
music as the funeral procession 
winds its way to the grave, so long 
as one out of six U. S. marriages 
ends with divorce. Last week Clar- 
ence Edward Noble MacArtney of 
Pittsburgh and William Chalmers 
Covert of Philadelphia who have 
studied the divorce problem for the 
Presbyterian church, sent that mes- 
sage to 10,000 Presbyterian minis- 
ters and recommended that the Pres- 
byterian general assembly at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, next May, permit only 
adultery as the ground for Presby- 
terian divorces. 


| Papal Chamberlain Flayed 


A knight from Rome, who has 
opened an office in Manhattan, sent 
professional card to _ possible 
clients: 


CHEV. GIACINTO LECCISI 
Papal Chamberlain 


Attorney and Counselor at Canon Law 
From RoME 


has opened an office at the above address 
for the purpose of dealing with the an- 
nulment of marriages in the Roman Cath- 


olic Church, 
to canon law. 


and all matters pertaining 





A fortnight ago, one of his cards 
reached Editor Frederic Cook More- 
house, of the Anglo-Catholic Living 
Church. Dr. Morehouse was amazed 
and wrote what became the most 
vigorous, flaying editorial of his 31 
years writing: 

“And so the Roman Curia has come 
to this! Here is a_ representative 
of the official papal household estab- 
lishing himself in New York and 
openly advertising that he is there 
‘for the purpose of dealing with the 
annulment of marriages in the Roman 
Catholic Church.’ ... 

“To have your marriage rigidly 
scrutinized in the hope of finding a 
technical flaw from the standpoint of 
Roman canon law—which is exceed- 
ingly technical—don’t go to Paris or 
Reno, but to a lawyer close at hand. 
A fee, a little quiet litigation, and 
obedience to the Roman Catholic 
Church—how simple! ... 

“It is impossible for us to think of 
words strong enough to condemn ade- 
quately the violation of both political 
and religious proprieties. The Roman 
Curia used to be thought of as at 
least astute; there is nothing astute 
about this. The Roman Church used 
to be thought of as a force in the 
protection of Christian marriage and 
the Christian home; this is a direct 
assault upon both. It would be bad 
enough if it were but the _ ill-con- 
sidered commercial venture of an in- 
dividual; but a papal chamberlain is 
esteemed a member of the Pope’s 
household itself. . . . [That office] is 
one of intimate association with the 
person of the Pontiff. One cannot 
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conceive of a papal chamberlain em- 
barking upon such a career without 
the knowledge and approval of his 
superior. Clearly he must be sent, 
unless he is imposing upon the credu- 
lity of the public.” 


AERONAUTICS 


Lindbergh at School 


Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
went last week to aviation school. By 
direction of President Coolidge, he 
was assigned to active duty with the 
Army Air corps at Selfridge Field, 
Mich. He will fly the latest army 
pursuit plane; participating as an or- 
dinary military pilot in routine gun- 
nery training exercises; concentrating 
on machine gunnery fire at stationary 
targets and targets towed by other 
planes. 

The training period complete, Col. 
Lindbergh will revert on Dec. 31 to 
his status as a reserve officer. 








* . - 


Lindbergh Warns 


Col. Lindbergh last week issued a 
statement. At the request of the As- 
sociated Press, from information 
gleaned on his national tour recently 
ended, he wrote his impressions on 
current aviation in the U. S.; future 
possibilities. 

Warning: Inefficient flying schools 
are graduating men to meet the snow- 
ball increase in demand for pilots. 
Such pilots, seldom hired by reputable 
airways, must make their living. 
They fly passengers for cash; 
inexperience breeds crashes. 

Remedy: Regulation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of flying schools. 
Strict regulation of qualifications re- 
quired of a pilot in commercial flying 
and especially in passenger carrying. 
“A number of States have adopted the 
Department of Commerce regulations, 
but the majority have either no regu- 
lation whatsoever or have enacted spe- 
cial rules which will, in the end, 
only strive to retard aeronautical de- 
velopment.” 


Lindbergh Honored 


Col. Lindbergh acquired the first 
string of honorary letters after his 
name; M. A. S., Master of Aeronau- 
tical Science. The honor was accorded 
by St. Joseph College, Philadelphia; a 
Jesuit institution. At the ceremonial 
dinner, the flyer wore a_ gold-lined 
gown, a silver tassel on his flat aca- 
demic hat. 

Leaving Philadelphia to keep a 
promise, he darted toward Long Is- 
land where he had pledged his pres- 
ence at a charity air circus. As he 
slid neatly to earth, the frantic crowd 
broke police lines, swooped toward his 
plane. With the mob spirit hurling 
those in front straight to death in the 
still whirling propeller blades, Col. 
Lindbergh threw wide the _ throttle; 
wheeled the roaring plane just in time; 
flew away a life-saver; lighted on an 
adjoining field. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Miss Mary Tumulty, 
daughter of Joseph Patrick Tumulty 
of Washington, onetime (1913-21) 
Secretary to the late President Wood- 
row Wilson; to one Robert Cahill. 


Married. Miss Janet Kirby, daugh- 
ter of famed Rollin Kirby, political 
cartoonist for the New York World; 
to Langdon W. Post, cinema critic of 
the New York Evening World and 
unsuccessful Democratic nominee for 
New York Assemblyman at last week’s 
election; in Manhattan. 








Married. Elsie McColm Butler, 
daughter of Author Ellis Parker 
Butler (Pigs is Pigs); to one Har- 
old P eee Waller; in Flushing, 
N. . 


Sued for Divorce. By Helen Men- 
ken, actress (Seventh Heaven, The 
Captive), Humphrey Bogart, actor 
(The Cradle Snatchers, Saturday’s 
Children). She charged cruelty. 


Sued for Divorce. Walter Camp 
Jr., onetime (1912) member of the 
All-American second football eleven 
selected by his father, the late famed 
“Father of American Football’; by 
Frances English Camp; in New 
Haven. She charged desertion, de- 
manded custody of ten-year-old Wal- 
ter Camp III. 


Died. James Cox Brady, 45, able 
financier, lavish host, important Cath- 
olic; in Manhattan, after five days’ 
illness, of pneumonia. His _ father, 
Anthony N. Brady, (died 1913) ac- 
cumulated $80,000,000 by organizing 
public utilities and on the Stock Ex- 
change; the son, with his’ brother 
Nicholas F., increased the family for- 
tune. He supported many charities, 
chiefly Catholic; once he sold all his 
race horses and gave the proceeds 
away. For his_ benefactions Pope 
Pius XI made him a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Gregory 
and a private chamberlain of the 
Cape and Sword; last December King 
Vittorio Emanuele of Italy made him 
gu Commander of the Crown of 
taly. 


Died. Douglas Smith, president of 
the Pepsodent Company (toothpaste); 
in Chicago; during an operation for 
gall stones. 


Died. Don Francisco Sanchez La- 
tour, 51, Guatemalan Minister to the 
- S. since 1922; in Washington, 
D. C.; of peritonitis. 


Died. Joseph Ade, 65, brother of 
Author George Ade; at Brook, Ind. 


Died. Lucy Maria Delano Hughes, 
92, mother of Charles Frederick 
Hughes, commander in chief of the 
oo States battle fleet; in Bath, 
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HERE is a theory handed 
down to us from preceding 
business generations that a 
purchasing agent is a shrewd guesser 
who can make speculative profits. 
If this is true, then his proper 
title should be ‘‘Chief Guesser”’ or 
“Director of Speculative Ventures.”’ 
But, it is not the function of the 
purchasing agent to gamble with 
his firm’s money. It is his business 
to study needs and supply them con- 
tinuously without waste. The more 
he knows about your needs and 








Have You a 
“Chief Guesser”’ 


in Your 
Business? 


The experience of hundreds 
of the country’s foremost 
Purchasing Executives has 
been crystallized in a new 
book—“Purchasing Depart- 
ment Procedure,” a copy of 
which will gladly be sent at 
your request. 


means of satisfying them—the more 
valuable he will be. 

The Remington Rand man is par- 
ticularly anxious to meet your pur- 
chasing department head. Back of 
his knowledge of markets and pur- 
chasing procedure lies an organiza- 
tion in daily contact with thousands 
of sources of supply. Associated 
with him are 4,000 other business 
specialists. 

That meeting may well be a 
mutually profitable one! It may be 
arranged through the coupon below. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Remington Rand 


RAND-KARDEX m LIBRARY BUREAU = SAFE-CABINET ~~ REMINGTON 
BAKER-VAWTER ~ DALTON ~ POWERS « LINE-A-TIME = KALAMAZOO 


ee 
ee 
Resroron 
Standard Typewriter 


ssonvenssensssnsenessscesesseesseesers Mail this Coupon! sssessesssesseenssensenseenssenees 


pl 
ba os Sa 
Accounting Machines 





REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, DEPT. T-11, TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Send a copy of the Book “Purchasing Department Procedure” and ask the 


Remington Rand Man to call. 


THERE IS JUST ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


— the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buiipinc, CLEVELAND 





Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me 


a bill ($5.00). 





. November 21, 1927 
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To find the 
dentifrice that 


OUR dentist is familiar with the 

action of various dentifrices 
upon.the teeth and gums. He knows 
the requirements in your individual 
case. Heisthe only one competent 
to tell you which dentifrice is best 
suited to your needs. So ask him— 
then follow his advice faithfully. 
If he tells you to use Pyrozide 
Powder, there is a good reason for 
it. He knows that your mouth re- 
quires the more effective cleansing 
power of this sterilized powder. 


PYROZIDE 


POWDER 
STERILIZED DENTIFRICE 


CONTAINS White Oak, Elm and 
Peruvian Barks, Precipitated Chalk, 
Dentinolandother medicinal agents. 
It is effective for 
mouths requiring 
a high degree of 
cleanliness. Its val- 
ue has been demon- 
stratedtothe dental 
profession by la- 
boratory and clin- 
ical work since 1906. 
ECONOMICAL—the 
dollar package contains 


six months’ supply. At 
all drug stores. 





Explore the Unseen World , 


with this 250 Power Microscope 














Delve into the mysteries of na- 
ture invisible to the naked eye. 
See tiny, fascinating animals, the 
one-celled amoeba and the swiftly 
moving paramecium. Watch 
minute yeast plants growandbud, 


forming new plants. Examine / 
the red corpuscles of the 
blood. Study the intricate 
structure of the human hair. 


All these and many other 
wonderful things may be 
seen with the Wollensak 
Microscope. ‘ 


It makesa most useful 
and entertaining 
Christmas gift. It has 
precise optical quali- 
ties, giving variable§ 50 
magnification from 


100 to 250 diameters. 
Tilting stand. Black 
finish, nickel trim. 
Complete with plush 
lined case, prepared 
slide and instructions. 
At your dealer or di- 
rect, postpaid. Money . 

back guarantee. Furtherinformation free upon request. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
911 Hudson Ave. : Rochester, N. Y. 
82 





FASHIONS 


“TIME brings all things” 





The Kitchen 


The Idea: 
cooks, 

The Motive: To teach fancy dishes 
to U. S. private cooks and to teach 


A free school for private 





FLORENCE BROBECK 
Now she receives 1,000 such. 


U. S. dishes to tyro foreigners. Also 
to improve U. §. housewives. Also to 
build goodwill for the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

The Story: In Manhattan last week 
there terminated a four weeks’ free 
cooking course conducted by the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Cooks attended 
this course—private cooks from Man- 
hattan, private cooks from  out-of- 
town,* private cooks fresh from Ger- 
many & Hungary whose new mis- 
tresses had ruled that they needed 
further drill. Housewives too at- 
tended—housewives of all grades, good 
ones who wished to excel, doubtful 
ones who wished to pass muster. They 
heard lectures in the New York City 
Town Hall (capacity 1,500). Miss 
Florence Brobeck supervised the 
cooks & housewives. She it is 
who prints each Sunday good ad- 
vice on recipes, household appliances, 
marketing information, dietetics & 
child feeding, decorating & furnishing, 
restaurant service, etc., etc. She is 
chief of the famed MHerald-Tribune 
Institute. Five years ago she re- 
ceived each week at least 75 requests 
for information. Now she receives 
at least 1,000 such. 


Office Equipment 


The Idea: A “posture chair.” 

The Motive: To minimize fatigue 
for office workers. 

The Story: But for the neck, the 
weakest portion of the spine is the 





*As far out as Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Teaneck, N. J. 
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small-of-the-back. Old-time office chairs 
strain the spinal column. Armless 
revolving chairs pinch the back of 
the legs where the arteries come to 
the surface above the knee. This 
eventuates a cramped sensation. As 
remedy, the Sikes Chair Co. of Phila- 
delphia has provided a posture chair. 
Since 1922 experiments had been con- 
ducted with the result that in 1927 
came the “Perfect Posture Chair,” 
the seat being shallower (13 in. in- 
stead of the usual 18 in.) and slight- 
ly tilted back—so that the sitter is 
forced to use the entire seat thus 
getting the benefit of back rest. Also, 
the chair is rounded in front so that 
arteries are not pinched. From March 
to June (1927) 5,000 “posture chairs” 
were sold in contrast to 2,000 armless 


revolving chairs during the same 
period in 1926. 
The Idea: Typewriters in colors. 


The Motive: To enable typewriters 
to blend with the color scheme of 
office, library, or living-room. 

The Story: In recent months one 
customer out of every five who has 
bought a Corona Portable typewriter 
(L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc.) has bought a colored Corona 
Portable.* He purchases either a 
scarlet, a maroon, a green, a blue, 
a cream & gold, or a lavender & gold. 


Red is men’s. choice. Ivory and 
lavender are unpopular. Scarlet is 
popular. English & U. S. society 


women now have typewriters that do 
not suggest “business.” Of the col- 
ored typewriters sold to date: 

22 % are Scarlet 17 % are Maroon 

18 % are Blue 13 % are Lavender 

18 % are Green 12 % are Ivory 


Fabrics 


The Idea: 
dress silks, 

The Motive: To create a vogue for 
odd materials, 

The Story: Designers last week ex- 
hibited in Manhattan (at the Art 
Centre show) silk dress fabric tak- 
ing as motifs jazz bands, Fifth Av- 
enue crowds, ticker tape, roller- 
coasters, etc. In similar designs are 
printed linens and other fabrics for 
drawing-room hangings. Graphic art 
is represented in the work of F. V. 
Carpenter. He has designed a pat- 
tern portraying Manhattan’s shopping 
district with its pedestrians & auto- 
mobiles. Other designers have used 
toboggan slides and umbrellas, massed 
lines, moving lines of busses and cars. 
Artist John Held Jr. has done a jazz 
band—round bald heads, heads with 
sparse hair, their owners’. blowing 
saxophones or beating drums. Sil- 
houet prints contrast the curves of a 
roller-coaster runway with the 
straight lines of tall supports. The 
emphasis in the toboggan cars sug- 
gests a pattern of the Orient rather 
than Coney Island. So called “mes- 
sage prints” (letters of various sizes 
& colors printed on a lighter back- 
ground) spell out such words as “It,” 
“Cheerio” & “Je t’aime.” Ticker tape 
on a black background careless of 

*Royal, Remington, Underwood and Victor 
also make vortables. 


Modern life reflected in 
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space and balance meets the require- 
ments of graphic design. “April” in 
the modern sense is the view of 
struggling humanity from a 21-story 
skyscraper. 








Chicago Notes 


Alfredo Catalani’s Loreley was re- 
vived last week by the Civic Opera. 





MAryY GARDEN 
She did not know the words. 


Critics, praising the production, gave 
special mention to Soprano Claudia 
Muzio. 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow-Maiden, 
given in English, was not wholly 
successful. Critics blamed a faulty 
translation. 


Back from Europe came Mary 
Garden. For ship’s reporters in Man- 
hattan she described her own costume: 
“A blood-red dress with ruffles, and 
don’t forget the ruffles—a hat to 
match, the usual sable coat and ap- 
proximately seven bracelets.” She 
turned the talk to Lindbergh: 

“You must know I admired him 
when I would sing for him ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’ Ye gods, ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ of all songs! 
Well, of course, I didn’t know the 
words. I asked Bill Tilden to give 
me the words to the song and he 
went as far as ‘Oh, say, can you see?’ 
Then he ‘ta-da-daed’ the rest. What 
a scholar he is! Finally I had to 
have the words looked up in a 
library.” 


During a performance of Otello, 
President Insull of the Chicago Civic 
Opera was accosted by one Charles 
W. King, a _ wild-eyed fellow who 
shook his fist and babbled threats 
“for the way he’d treated Lorna 
Doone Jackson.”* Courteously Presi- 


*Mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Company. 











































Many 


doing work day afte 
day that an électr 
motor can do for les 


than a cent an hot 


Guided by human intelli- 
gence, electricity can do 
almost any job a man can do. 


From stirring to grinding, 
Ask your electrical te : 
expert to help you from lifting to pulling, you 
select the labor-saving 
electric equipment will find a G-E motor spe- 
best suited for your ° 
factory, farm, or 


hone. cially adapted to any task. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





dont. ims tone, i i: cs SSS SSC OFF” CS .SSSS~— 
arm, walked with him down the foyer 

to the manager’s office, apparently to Th e F oO ] d rak 
give him better chance to air his || Keeps the New Look in Trousers 
grievances. There he turned him over 
to detectives, who ordered him to a 
psychopathic hospital where doctors 
found him insane. 


Variety 

Headliner last week at the Keith 
Vaudeville Palace, Manhattan, was 
Emma Calvé, billed “The Beloved 
Diva” and “The World’s Greatest 
Carmen,” serving on the same bill 


Folds flat against inside of 
closet door, holding eight 
M pairs in their proper form. 
# The convenience and add- 
ed closet space greatly ap- 
preciated by men. An 
ideal Birthday or Xmas 
Gift. For descriptive fold- 
er and name of your near- 
# est dealer, write 

THE FOLDRAK CO. 
Dept. 105 Milford, Conn. 
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Why Smith Investors are 
Satisfied Investors 


Smith First Mortgage Bonds - 
Yield 6% % Net 


Principal and interest are pro- 
tected by safeguards our expe- 
rience as Investment Bankers for 
over a half century has developed. 
Smith Investors are secure in their 
knowledge of the record of this 
House: that during 54 years of 
continuous service there has never 
been a day’s delay in the payment 
of principal or interest; a record 
of which we are proud. 

The history of this House and com- 
plete information relative to the bonds 
it offers may be had by 

Asking for Booklet ‘‘84-56”’ 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office in Washington, D.C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive 
if you called at one of our offices. 


“Yhe FE H.SMITH ©. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago—and Other Cities 





Kindly send booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS. 


NAME “84-56” 
ADDRESS 


5 é 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-Ancuor new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees 


125 days $1250 to $3000 


ROUND THE WORLD 
ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 
8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
‘Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and 
China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 days 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Riviera, Havre. Europe stop-over. 
24th Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Blidg., N. Y. 















YES 


There is an answer to the school problem — the 
Kiski Plan. Write for some real information. 
Second Semester opens February 1, 1928. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, President 
Box 929 Saltsburg, Pa. 


KISKIMINETAS 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 








Your “Bath is Ready, Sir!” 
The Instant YouTurn on the Water 


The showeris always ready. The Malone 
Shower Bath, perfect, equalling in per- 
formance expensive built-in shower 


Cost Only $19.00 Complete 


attractive — no 


Roomy, substantial, 
makeshift. Installs easily, any bathroom, 


overtub. No plumbing. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for descriptive folder. 


Malone Shower Bath Co. 
109 Cambridge Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 





with such as Stan Kavanagh (Aus- 
trian juggler), Naughton & Gold 
(funny ones), B. A. Rolfe (Mighty 
Melodist of the Trumpet), Frank 


Evers & Greta (tightrope dancers). 


The Palace entertained strangers 
at her 14 performances: 


some who 





CALVE 
Victoria entertained her. 


remembered the Cavalleria at the 
Metropolitan Opera 34 years ago 
when Calvé made her début; some 
who had seen her first Carmen, a 
slim, sensual hoyden who attracted 





CALVE 
The customers applauded Naughton & 
Gold. 
15 sold-out houses in a single sea- 
son. No words ‘were too dear for 
her then. The late Henry Theophilus 


Finck of the New York Evening 
Post has said: “She had everything 
in her favor that a fairy could pos- 
sibly bestow on an operatic artist: 
a beautiful and amazingly expressive 
face; a voluptuous figure, with a 
rare grace of movement; a _ voice 
which, at its best—and it usually 
was at its best—was as lovely, sensu- 
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ously, as Patti’s and infinitely more 
soulful; a_ skill for acting realis- 
tically which amounted to genius, 
often making one forget the super- 
lative beauty of her voice; and the 
supreme gift of magnetism.” Henry 
Edward Krehbiel, his rival on the 
Tribune, accorded her “the most 
sensational triumph ever achieved by 
any opera or singer.” In Europe it 
was the same. She sang for the 
Tsar, for the Sultan, for the Empress 
Eugénie, the Kings of Sweden and 
Greece. Queen Victoria entertained 
her at Windsor and Balmoral, had 
a marble bust made by her own royal 
order so that the Great Calvé should 
be remembered at Windsor for all 
time. 

Few were prepared last week for 
the wide woman draped in metal 
cloth who fluttered on at the Pal- 
ace, bowed low as if for great ap- 
plause, smiling. Now, at 62, there 
was little voice, little vitality for a 
Troubadour song, for d’Hardelet’s 
“Lesson of the Fan,” for “Swanee 
River” and “The Spirit of the Air,” 
words and music by herself, dedicated 


to Colonel Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh.  “L’amour est une _ oiseau 
rebelle. . . .” The customers at the 


Palace sat alert for the “Habanera” 
of the World’s Greatest Carmen, but 
the high comb would not stay in the 
thin bobbed hair, and the flaming 
shawl was strangely dull. True there 
was a hint of the old gestures, the 
old fire, but the Palace audience 
could not remember, saved their ap- 
plause for Naughton & Gold, funny 
indeed, for the triple-tonguing of 
Trumpeter Rolfe and his slapstick 
jazz players. 

Madame Calvé will now tour on the 
Keith circuit. 

Without Stokowski 

Habitual listeners to the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, present at Carnegie 
Hall, Manhattan, for its first concert 
there this season, were shocked though 
not surprised to see, standing upon 
the conductor’s stand, the unfamiliar 
figure of Fritz Reiner, leader of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. Though aware 
that famed Leopold Stokowski was 
taking a year’s leave of absence, they 
had half expected to see the sharp 
and mobile curlicue of his conjuror’s 
face, to be entertained by the hunch- 
ings and bendings of his thin black 
back, to listen to the superb and gold- 
en music which he has been able to 
coax from his musicians. Reiner, the 
first of the guest conductors who will 
replace him this year, they knew 
would be acceptable; but they did not 
see how he could equal Stokowski; 
they waited anxiously. 

He did not equal Stokowski but he 
proved, by the thorough excellence of 
his performance, that the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was more than a tool 
for the musical genius of one man. In 
a hodge-podge of Handel, Stravinsky, 
Aaron Copland and Saint-Saens, the 
first was the best. Beside the Fire- 
work-Music (written so long ago as 
1749 to celebrate the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle) Stravinsky’s virtuosity 
seemed pale, Copland’s Scherzo, flimsy. 
Pianist Josef Hofmann gave the eve- 
ning a special glitter by an interpreta- 
tion of the C Minor Concerto which 
was more profound than Saint-Saens’ 
music. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Golden Chains 


Binding the U. S. are 62 chain 
store systems. Besides 5 & 10c stores, 
there are stores for shoes, furniture, 
music, drugs, cigarets, candy & food. 
As they profit, so profits the nation. 
Their condition is accepted by statis- 
ticians as the nearest to an infallible 
arrow of prosperity or decline as ex- 
ists. Last week 30 of them _ re- 
ported that their ten months’ receipts 
to Nov. 1 were $843,292,700—more 
than the business in 1926 by $106,- 
471,445. Accordingly, the U. S. is 
better off industrially by 14.45% than 
in 1926. 

Swollen beyond one billion, would 
have been the ten months’ receipts 
figure had the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co.’s sales (of 16,000 stores) 
been included. 

Closely held by a small group head- 
ed by Chairman G. L. Hartford and 
President J. A. Hartford, A. & P. 
shares are almost impossible of pur- 
chase. They are seldom quoted—were 
not last week. Beginning with a 
unit in Pennsylvania in 1858, these 
stores now have working capital of 
$59,097,004. 

Their report is accessible to the 
Federal Reserve Board. Last week 
the board in Washington disclosed 
compilations for chain store sales to 
the end of June 30. The 62, includ- 
ing the A. & P. sold goods, said the 
board, amounting to $1,062,854,000, es- 
ceeding the 1926 figure for the com- 
parable six months by $155,510,000. 


G. M. C. Melon 


Casually, almost with nonchalance, 
an under executive of the General 
Motors Corp. passed out to newspaper 
men assembled on the 22nd floor of 
the offices at 57th St. & Broadway, 
Manhattan, last week, a typwritten 
sheet known in newspaper patois as a 
“handout,” a “canned” statement 
(opprobrious terms suggesting little 
or no news value). 

It announced, almost as_ casually, 
that the corporation would pay to 
owners of their 17,400,000 shares 
(E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. own 
25%) $65,250,000. In this amount, 
largest ever disbursed to shareholders 
at one time by any industrial con- 
cern, was a bonus of $2.50 for each 
share besides the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 

General Motors’ earnings have been 
potent this year.* A_ silent, mo- 
tionless unmarketed Ford has helped 
their heyday. Characteristic was their 
method of passing them on to stock- 
holders. “Extras” (bonuses), said the 
directors’ statement, will be continued. 
The policy is contrary to that of 
some other mammoth U. S. corpora- 
tions. Recently Walter Sherman Gif- 
ford, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., frowned on 
“melons” (TIME, Oct. 31). “Put the 
extra money back into the business for 
expansion and development,” was his 
explanation to his 420,000 disappointed 
stockholders. 

The market reaction to the G. M. 





*For the nine ne Sept. 30: 


$193,758,302 (Time, Nov. 


statement was slight; its news had 
been largely discounted through expec- 
tation. Yet the stock promptly moved 
up 2% points. 


As this was happening President 
Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr. was look- 





©lInternational 
PRESIDENT SLOAN 
He looked to his luggage. 


ing after his luggage, having just 
returned from Europe. There he 
found that the corporation was sell- 
ing more cars in Germany than in 
any other foreign country. He ex- 
pects G M. C. to earn between 
$223, 000,000 and $225,000,000 this 
year. 


“New Calendar” Progress 


President George Eastman of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. last week re- 
ceived replies from the 1,000 busi- 
nessmen whose opinions he had re- 
cently asked on the 13-month calendar 
he advocates. Practically every one 
approved the calender. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce national 
counselors in conference at West 
Baden, Ind., 
it; the transportation committee of 
the League of Nations has approved 
it. Quite possibly the legislatures of 
important countries will vote its adop- 
tion. Its chief obstacles, apparently, 
are the customs of various religions. 

Mr. Eastman’s calender is the de- 
vice of Moses B. Cotsworth of Eng- 
land. Each month has 28 days, thus: 


ae oe ee oe Oe 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 . 2 th ae ee 
i i a 2. ee | ae 
=~ @ maw 2 2 2 
Thirteen such months give 364 
days. But there are 365.242 days 
in each year. The 13th month and 
the extra day and a fraction are 
disposed of in this wise: The month 
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URING 1926 the Wauke- 

gan generating station of 

this Company reduced its coal 

consumption to 1.48 pounds 

per kilowatt-hour, an efficiency 

record that becomes more 

striking when compared with 

an average consumption of 3.7 

pounds in the Company’s 
stations in 1916, 


Other facts of interest to 

investors are given in the 

1927 Year Book; write 
Dept. T for it. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6,000 square miles—291 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 





BOOK CATALOG 


Send for it! It lists remainders, 
new publications, popular editions. 
We pay transportation charges on 


books to any point in the world. 
Ask for Catalog No. 28-T. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


| ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


je Delivered at yourdoor. We pay the post- 
books, all at biggest savin: 


send posteard for Clarkson’s catalog. 
Write for ourgreat book catal 


DAVID B. CLARKSON zi.200% 


1146 CLARKSON BLDG. 
3 


age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
. Be sure to 


This catalog is a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
_ ’s _——- — peat i —_ lovers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Four YEAR 


RECORD of a 
Great Financial 
Service= 


V V E have turned 


back the pages to 1924 to reveal 
what McNeel’s Service has done in 
the last four years—to present every 
security recommended. We have 
brought forth the entire record. It 
tells its own story. It tells why a 
constantly increasing number of in- 
telligent men and women are ally- 
ing themselves with this “Aristoc- 
racy of Successful Investors.” 


This is the greatest document ever 
issued by a Financial Service. It 
will be sent free—together with cur- 
rent bulletin outlining sound invest- 
ment policy at this critical point. 





FINANCIAL SERVICE 


R.W.M¢ NEEL, DIRECTOR 
‘Gn Aristocrac. -y of Successful Investors” 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 
Send Free Broadside ‘‘T” 
together with current bulletin 








This Coffee Lets You Sleep 


The caffeine is removed 


There is a pure coffee—an exquisite blend—with the 
caffeine taken out. The name is Kaffee Hag. Itoffers 
you coffee delights at their utmost, minus the harm. 

A million homes have ad lopte dit. The finest hotcls 
now serve it. Le arn what it _— ins to peo] ple who 
cannot drink caffeine. To peop! e¢ who are dr ven to 
coffee substitutes. And to those who must omit coffee 
at night. 

Kaffee Hag is a blend of the finest coffees that grow. 
You have never known finer flavor or aroma. We 
simply remove the caffeine before roasting. And caffe- 
ine has no taste or odor. All the rich flavors remain. 
The most expert tasters cannot tell that anything is 
removed. 

The result is a coffee which anyone may drink, 
any hour, without a thought of harm. Someone ah 
it in your home. Son 1eone to whom coffee is stinted or 
forbidden. Bring to that person coffee joys without 
limit, at their best. 

Send the coupon with 10 cents for a ten cup package 
of Kaffee Hag—a quarter-pound. Clip coupon now. 






10 Cups 


| KAF F EE HAGE — 








is inserted in the calendar between 
June and July and called Sol, be- 
cause during it would come the sum- 
mer solstice. The full extra day 
would come at the end of the year and 





©lnternational 
Mr. EASTMAN 
Practically everyone approved. 


be called International Day, Dec. 29 
or Jan. 0. There remains practical- 
ly a quarter day, which every four 
years could be counted an accumulated 
full day. This would be _ inserted 
between June and Sol, as June 29 
or Sol 0.* 

Putting the Eastman-Cotsworth 
calendar to use would be best and 
least confusing in a year when Jan. 
1 fell on a Sunday. Such a year 
will be 1928, too soon for legislatures 
to act. However, 1935 also begins 
on Sunday. 


Gimbel Cousins 


Gimbel Bros., with busy department 
stores in Manhattan, Milwaukee, Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh,+ might well 
be renamed Gimbel Cousins, with last 
week’s election of one of the founder’s 
grandsons to command of the stores. 

The Gimbel family is like an arti- 
choke. Its stalk was Adam Gimbel 
who immigrated from Bavaria in 
1840 and opened a store at Vincennes, 
Ind. He raised seven sons who 
huddled together in department store 
ownership, first at Milwaukee, later 
in Philadelphia, in Manhattan, and 
lastly Pittsburgh (Timn, Dec. 14, 
1925). The sons raised their many 
sons, and kept them snugly in the 
family enterprises. 

Until last week Charles Gimbel, 
son of Adam, was chairman of the 
company; his brother Isaac, president. 
Other brothers, their sons & nephews 
were vice presidents. Richard Gimbel, 
one of the third generation, was sec- 
retary. None of the Gimbels are 
sloths. But 28-year-old Richard Gim- 
bel, nimble & active as a monkey 


*Calendar revisions every few centuries, such 
as was made in 1582, will take care of the 
gradually accumulated thousandths of a solar 
day. 

7On Jan. 1, 1928 Gimbel Bros., Inc., will dis- 
place the sign of Kaufmann & Baer of Pitts- 
burgh which Gimbel’s own & operate now. 
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on a swing, makes most of them seem 
ordinary. 
Last week there was an election. 


Charles Gimbel wanted to retire. The 
apposite successor to his post of 
chairman was his brother Isaac. For 


new president there might be anyone 
of a score grandsons. The family 
chose the oldest of them, potent Ber- 
nard F., active socially and prominent 
in sports. Richard Gimbel must re- 
main as. secretary. He said that he 
could also carry the duties of treas- 
urer, and the family put him in 
both positions. 


_EDUCATION 


Makeshift Teachers 


“There are so many candidates [for 
teaching positions] that there is 
danger of losing much of the ground 
gained during and since the War in 
making salaries more nearly match 
the work done,” warned Dean Arthur 
Herbert Wilde of Boston University’s 
school of education last week. “Teach- 
ers now in service need to advise very 
carefully all their younger friends 
who are looking toward teaching. 
Unless they have strong purpose and 
scholarship and _ attractive person- 
ality, these young people should be 
turned jaway from the teaching pro- 
fession.” Every teacher, man or 
woman, must come to regard teaching 
as a permanent occupation, not a 
makeshift until he or she studies law 
or goes into business or accumulates 
a trousseau, is his belief. 








Arts & Letters 


Little ado is made of the National 
Institute of Arts & Letters (250 mem- 
bers) or its American Academy of 
Arts & Letters (50 members picked 
from the Institute). Yet their mem- 
bership contains men & women who 
have made positive contributions to cur- 
rent letters & fine a ts. Last week the 
American Academy of Arts & Letters 
met in Manhattan and again chose 
Professor William Milligan Sloane of 
Columbia president. Also, the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts & Letters gave 
him a gold medal for his work in 
history. 

At the same sitting the Academy 
completed its roster by promoting 
John Russell Pope (architect), Edwin 
Arlington Robinson (poet), James 
Earle Fraser (sculptor) and John 
Huston Finley (associate editor of the 
New York Times) from the Institute 
to the Academy. 


Unused Languages 


About 45% of men and women who 
studied modern languages in college 
have read no French since graduation; 
57% have read no German; and 49% 
have read no Spanish. This the U. S. 
Bureau of Education learned last 
week from 20,000 questionnaires sent 
out on the subject. Apparently that 
means that more than half the stu- 
dents study modern languages as an 
academic chore and make no use of 
them (except on European jamborees) 
after they get their degrees. 
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Where the Far-Away Begins 


EADHUNTERS, bushmen, 

pygmies—witch-doctors, 

medicine-men, voodooists — 
mystics, dervishes, fakirs — human 
materials for high adventure — live 
in ASIA Magazine. Lofty mountains, 
arid deserts, buried cities, prehistoric 
beasts are enticing lures as explorers 
tell their stories in ASIA. Great cat 
animals — elephants, rhinos and buf- 
falos — snakes, sharks and tree-climb- 
ing fish —lords of the far-off jun- 
gles and seas — speak through the 
pages of ASIA. Race origins, human 
differences, the vast beginnings of 
society become a mirror of life in 
ASIA. 


ASIA Magazine links the enchant- 
ment of the ancient world, the medi- 
eval mustiness of Marco Polo’s voy- 
ages, with the clamor of battle and 
boycott today as Asia rises against 
white-man control. 


Let ASIA Magazine people your 
imagination with the great Past and 
the mighty Present of the East. See 
Genghis Khan, most devastating war- 
rior of all time. And Tamerlane! 
Behold the barbaric magnificence of 
the great Moguls; the unprecedented 
wealth of the Rajas today! Compare 


with what may come, if millions 
of half-starved Indian and Chinese 
peasants unionize, led by Red Russia, 
perhaps for bloody revolt. 

Behold Asia as the ‘‘Cradle of the 
Human Race,”’ genius originator of 
the arts of life, first domesticator of 
wild animals, first user of the written 
word, of printing, weaving, painting, 
decoration. 

People your world again with the 
jinns of Aladdin, the thieves of Ali 
Baba. Or pause in your daily rush to 


feel the intoxicating leisure of the. 


Eastern poets — of Hafiz or Omar 
Khayyam or Li Po. Penetrate the 
occultism of eastern temple and eastern 
mystic! 

Or better, follow in the footsteps of 
Jesus of Nazareth or of Lord Buddha 
of India for the simple words of 
truth. See their lands, live among 
their people — those too of Mahomet, 
organ-zer of the world of Islam — and 
understand the human craving of 
their millions of followers for satis- 
faction of soul. 

China, India, Mongolia — Japan, 
the South Seas, Cambodia — Pales- 
tine, Arabia, Egypt — the world of 
human origins, today the scene of the 
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remaking of civilizations — these and 
other lands beckon alluringly to you 
from ASIA Magazine. 

ASIA Magazine is*an enticing way 
out of the daily round of ordered 
American life. ASIA offers the won- 
derment of human adventure in far-off 
lands — a world of dreams, yet of 
living fact. 

7 

A final word. For penetrating in- 
telligence on the political, social, 
economic and religious problems of 
East meeting West, now in the fore- 
front of world significance, read ASIA 


Magazine. f 

Special Trial Offer ,’ 
P care ty 77 

You run no risk in subscribing to ASIA. 

If you find any time within three / ASIA 

months after subscribing, that you 461 Eighth 

are not interested in ASIA, write Ave., N. Y. 


I enclose $4 
(foreign $5) for 
which please enter 
my subscription to 
ASIA. It isunderstood 

if at any time within 
three months I decide I 
don’t want the magazine 
that you will refund the $4. 


us to cancel the subscription 
and we will refund the com- / 
plete amount you originally 
sent us. So mail the 


coupon today. / 
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‘a new 
kind of 
history~ hd 


America 
Finding 
Herself 


by 


MARK 
SULLIVAN 


The story of 


“OUR TIMES” 


through the eventful years 
immediately following the 
“Turn of the Century’. A 
complete and fascinating his- 
tory of the advent of Roosevelt 
in national affairs, the rise of 
Standard Oil, the growth of the 
Trusts, the Wright brothers 
and their ‘‘flying machine’ 
and a host of other person- 
alities and events set against 
the amazingly diverse back- 
ground of American everyday 
life in the early 1900's. Plays, 
songs, fads and fashions of 
the day all play their part. 
The chapters on the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Mind” are among the 
finest in the book. Two hun- 
dred and four-contemporary 
cartoons, sketches, and photo- 
graphs make the brilliant text 
even more vivid. ‘‘It is one 
glorious riot of facts, reminis- 
cences, recollections.’’—Harry 
Hansen in The New York World. 


at all bookstores 
$5.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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| Rich Men 


THE PORTRAIT OF A BANKER—Anna 
Robeson Burr—Duffield ($5). 
COMMODORE VANDERBILT—Arthur D. 
Howden Smith—McBride ($5). 
CERTAIN RICH MEN—Meade Min- 
nigerode—Putnam ($3.50). 
@ James Stillman, silent president of 





THE LATE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
.. no nicer than others. 


the National City Bank of New York, 
friend of a few intimates 
speaks: “[During the Gold Panic of 
1894 the U. S.] Treasury begged 


| [J. P.] Morgan for 50 millions, which 


he refused, thundering ‘Impossible!’ 
Then they came to me and I went 
‘round to see what I could do: He 
was greatly upset and overcharged, 
nearly wept, put his head in his 
hands and cried: ‘They expect the 
impossible!’ So I calmed him down 
and told him to give me an hour 
and by that time I cabled for ten 
millions from Europe for the Stand- 
ard Oil and ten more from other re- 
sources and came back. I told him: 
‘I have twenty millions.’ 

“ ‘Where did you get them?’ And 
when he heard—il bondit de l’abime 
de désespoir au pinnacle de bonheur, 
and became perfectly bombastic and 
triumphant, as the Savior of his 
- You see, he is a poet; 
is a poet.” 

silent Banker Stillman 
speaks. In England, he learned that 
Mr. Morgan was living alone. So he 
paid a call one hot June morning. 
“Morgan asked, ‘What brought you 
here to see me, Stillman?’ I answered, 
‘Oh, I thought you might be lonely.’ 
Whereat Morgan jumped up from the 
table and ran around and kissed me 
on the cheek!” 

James Stillman, whom Wall Street 
cursed as an unapproachable legend 
of money power, had the gift to see 
himself as others saw him, and more. 
He saw exactly what he willed to do, 
and with almost as much preciseness 
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Morgan 
Again 


1927 


what others planned. He had the 
trick of completing another’s thoughts. 
That was at times embarrassing to 
him, for it gave him a _ reputation 
for wizardry which he disclaimed. 
Near his death, in 1918, he spoke 
again: “ ’Twasn’t the money we were 
after; ’twas the power. We were all 
playing for power. It was a great 
game.” And most of his potent play- 
fellows in that game—among them 
John D. Rockefeller, Edward H. Har- 
riman, Jacob Schiff—liked him sin- 
cerely, warmly. 

@ Far different from Banker Still- 
man was Commodore Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, whom his biographer in a 
lauding paragraph describes: “This 
gaunt, dyspeptic, foul-mouthed, ego- 
tistical old man had a genuine gift 
of vision, a gift that wasn’t the less 
genuine because it was attended by 
an almost incredible degree of super- 
stition. He could focus those cold 
blue eyes of his upon the chaos of 
the Civil War and the turmoil of 
the years that followed, and through 
all the welter of graft, animosity, 
bigotry, dishonesty, misdirected energy 
and honest endeavor, he could see 
that the day of the railroad was at 
hand.” In those crapulous times, 50 
years ago, he was no nicer than 
others, and far more energetic. They 
splashed their financial muck like 
gamins; he heaped his in piles, out 
of which he built the adobe bricks 
of his fortune. When he died, in 
1876, he practically owned the New 
York Central. From his wealth went 
$1,000,000 to found Vanderbilt Col- 
lege, and $50,000 to buy a church 
for a friendly preacher. His descend- 
ants have given away far more. 

@ ‘The certain rich men are Stephen 
Girard (1750-1831) the Merchant 
Banker, John Jacob Astor (1763- 
1848) the Fortune Maker, Jay Cooke 
(1821-95) the Tycoon, Daniel Drew 


(1797-1879) the Old Man of the 
Street, Cornelius Vanderbilt (1794- 
1876) the Commodore, Jay Gould 


(1836-92) the Wizard of Wall Street, 
and Jim Fisk (1834-72) the Mounte- 


bank. By his epithets Author Min- 
nigerode foretells his biographical 
technique. It is journalistic, a bold 


penciling of his subjects’ traits and 
activities. The only admirable one 
of the rich men, as here sketched, was 
Jay Cooke, and he brought ruin to 
his investors. 

The Authors. Anna Robeson Burr 
published her first novels under a 
scrupulous anonymity. Many years 
ago she wrote The Autobiography—A 
Study; now she spends her summers 
mostly in New Hampshire, her win- 
ters mostly in Philadelphia writing 
simultaneous biography and _ fiction. 
She has two daughters. 


Arthur Douglas Howden Smith, 
now 40 years old, has been a re- 
porter, Washington correspondent, 


confidential secretary to Col. E. 
House, co-founder of the Adventurers’ 
Club, author of Porto Bello Gold and 


other works. 

The Significance. Mr. Minnigerode’s 
is an excellent chapbook for disillu- 
sioned Horatio Algerians. Therein 
they can catch the spirit, although 
not the method, of making (and 
losing) fortunes. Mr. Smith’s is the 
familiar tale of a financial picaroon. 
Persistently he calls the blustering 
Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
“Corneel Vander Bilt.” Mrs, Burr 
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re-tells a rich man’s career instruc- 
tively. It is a text book for young 
stock & bond salesmen, for bank 
tellers. Meade Minnigerode of the 
three has the most imposing literary 
history. Lives and Times, The Fabu- 
lous Forties, and a_ biography of 
Aaron Burr (in which he collaborated 
with Samuel H. Wandell) are the 
best of his many previous works. 


Women 


A SHortT History OF WoMEN— 
John Langdon-Davies—Viking ($3). 
It is no compliment to women that his- 
tories which deal with their past be- 
havior must be so labeled; histories 
of the world’s affairs seldom include 
them to any large extent. Of the 
many histories which have been de- 
voted to women, perhaps this is the 
most enlightening. It follows the his- 
tory, not of different individuals, but 
of women asa class through savagery 
to their present civilization. Why 
they differ from men, what they may 
hope to accomplish; these are the 
points discussed. Several points 
are settled, among them this: “We 
have constantly seen throughout this 
history . . . that the right to work 
is absolutely essential to the happi- 
ness of women... .” If the title is 
in a sense a slur, a compliment to 
femininity is the distinguished style 
and brilliant perception of Author 
John Langdon-Davies, previously noted 
for The New Age of Faith, 


Aspects 


ASPECTS OF THE NoveL—Edward 
Morgan Forster—Harcourt, Brace 
($2.50). Author of A Passage to 
India, and other less famed _ but 
meritorious novels, E. M. Forster 
gave a series of lectures at Cam- 
bridge. In these lectures, now pub- 
lished, he traces, weighs, values, ex- 
plains in original fashion, the ele- 
ments of the novel. These elements: 
“The Story,” “The People,” “The 
Plot,” “Fantasy,” “Prophecy,” ‘Pat- 
tern and Rhythm,” he exhibits in many 
examples. For “Story,” he quotes 
and examines Walter Scott, for 
“Plot,” André Gide. The result is 
a book devoted to the highest form 
of criticism, inquiry. To those who 
read novels as they watch magicians, 
longing for mystification, it will be 
merely a_ tedious exposé of an art 
which is better left unexplained. But 
reading fiction is not like watching 
a magician; it is more engrossing 
when the difficulties of writing are 
apparent. To any writer, to many 
an intelligent fiction reader, Author 
Forster’s penetrating analysis will be 
as engrossing as the fictions it sur- 


FICTION 
Red Sky 


Rep Sky at MorNInc—Margaret 
Kennedy—Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 
The Story. The twin children of 
Norman Crowne are William and 
Emily, whereas the children of Charles 
Frobisher are their cousins, Trevor 
and Charlotte. All of them are 
brought up together; but almost im- 
mediately, in William and Emily, ap- 
pears the wild and enticing madness 
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that had made their father a great 
poet and, as many people thought even 
after he had been acquitted in his 
notorious trial, a murderer, Trevor and 
Charlotte are clever but a little dis- 
agreeable. They take after their 
father, Charles Frobisher, one of the 
solemn critics whom Norman Crowne 
despised. 

The Crownes soon get used to hear- 
ing people speak as if some hereditary 
tragedy were certain to overtake them. 
After the war they live together in 
London where they are regarded as 
twin comets of disaster. Their charm 
is sufficient to make everybody want 
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to know them, sufficient also to make 
everyone want to be in at the death 
of their airy and desperate career. 
Trevor describes them: “ ‘Their career 
is as romantic as a soap bubble, and 
that’s the most romantic thing I can 
think of... . You see it drifting into 
all sorts of dangers and just missing 
them, till it seeres an absolute marvel 
it can last so long. The whole ro- 
mance of it is that you know it must 
come to grief.’” The Crownes begin 
to come to grief when Tilli Van Tuyl 
persuades Norman to produce his play 
The Seven Dawns. 

Suddenly, too acutely aware that 


89 





half London’s delight in them is sim- 
ply its eagerness to be present at an- 
other “Crowne show,” like Norman’s 
disaster, Emily asks Philip Luttrell to 
marry her; Philip Luttrell, a country 
parson who has developed in his mid- 
dle age a tardy adolescent adoration 
for her, covers his surprise with de- 
light. Restraining a last minute 
eagerness to run away from the coun- 
try wedding, Emily waits until she 
reaches London on the first night of 
her honeymoon to dodge Philip and go 
back to her brother. But at the house 
in Edwardes Square she finds Tilli 
whom William has married in his 
loneliness. So Emily goes back to 
Philip. 

William and Tilli go down to Monk’s 
Hall, where Trevor at his cousin’s ex- 
pense has organized an asylum for 
greedy and communistic artists. Tilli’s 
purpose has a great deal to do with 
Trevor, whose casual desertion of her 
in London has moved her to the ef- 
fort of retaliation. Monk’s Hall is 
swept by the draughts of a thousand 
petty enmities, jealousies, hungers, 
hatreds. When William finds Trevor 
in his wife’s bedroom he does the 
natural thing, the thing that was ex- 
pected of him. He takes a shotgun 
and follows him into the woods that 
surround Monk’s Hall. 

The Significance. The parents of 
genius usually invite more specula- 
tion than its children. But its chil- 
dren have supplied Author Kennedy 
with the material for two novels. Just 
as in The Constant Nymph she studied 
reflections of the erratic musician 


Sanger, as they appeared in his chil- 
dren, she now unfolds the more tragic 


” BOOK of the first importance 

the best book now 

available on the life and teachings 
of Jesus.” 

— The Nation 


“His book is delightful to read. Of 
all recent volumes on Jesus his is 
the one to be most highly praised 
and most heartily recommended.” 


— John Haynes Holmes in Books 


“Here at last is a popular life of 
Jesus that can be read by intelligent 
people, with profit.” 

— H. L. Mencken 
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influences of Norman Crowne as they 
animate his son and daughter. As 
these two are more tragic, they are 
more spectacular. Their bright un- 
even beauty sometimes begins to be 
a little unreal. But the construction 
of her theme, the way in which their 





MARGARET KENNEDY 
“Red sky at morning, shepherds’ 


warning.” 


mercurial doings are played against 
the less irregular pattern of the 
Frobishers outweighs and hides their 
unreality. The glow of “red sky at 
morning, shepherds’ warning,” per- 
vades the pages of the book, rising 
to a sultry heat at noon, and sinking 
to the destined thunderstorm at the 
end of the short astonishing day. 
Never attaining the complete objec- 
tivity that is the property of most 
great writing, Author Kennedy bal- 
ances her characters against each other, 
slanting her satire at each through 
the minds of the others. Her work 
has not yet reached independence of 
period or place; the praise which it 
demands and receives must be quali- 
fied with some such phrase as, “the 
best book of the year,” “the most bril- 
liant novel of its kind written in a 
decade.” But this perhaps is partly 
due to the caution of critics who are 
afraid to have their discoveries forgot- 
ten. Author Kennedy is reaching high; 
more noticeable than ever is her sure 
and satisfying command of form. This 
is a finer novel than The Constant 
Nymph. 

The Author began her list of works 
with A Century of Revolution, which 
is not at all like either herself or 
her later writings, and in which no- 
body who reads her novels takes more 
than a studious interest. The Ladies 
of Lyndon, her first fiction, made small 
stir; but with The Constant Nymph 
there was a great roar of approval 
from critics and gentle readers. At 
that time Author Kennedy was not 
long out of Somerville College, Oxford, 
where she sang in Sir Hugh Allen’s 
famed Oxford Bach Choir. Author 
Kennedy dislikes games & most vio- 
lent exercise, likes swimming, dancing 
(hornpipes or foxtrots), mountain 
climbing. Her husband is_ David 
November 21, 
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Davies, onetime secretary to fained 
Herbert H, Asquith. 


Adam &§ Eve 


ADAM & Eve—John 
Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). The 
plicity of Author Erskine’s formula 
is so evident that definition is un- 
necessary. What escapes definition 
is this: why should talk that would ” 
be only mildly witty coming from 
the mouths of imaginary characters 
be continuously entertaining when im- 
agined as spouting from mythical 
Helen of Troy, legendary Galahad ~ 
or biblical Eve? Here is the triangle ~ 
of Eve, Lilith, and poor old Adam, ~ 
who gets tossed up and down in the 
web of their attractions like a fresh- 
man in a blanket. First Lilith gets © 
him, then Eve, then Lilith, then Eve, 
Then he gets a son. The gaieties of © 
Author Erskine’s dialog which can be 
so easily minimized by an understand- 
ing of his easy tricks remain as in- 
sidious as ever; and now as he points 
out once more the original sophistica- 
tion of woman ‘and the enduring 
naiveté of the male, he can be called 
shallow or specious, but he cannot 
be called dull. 


Erskine— 


Beginners 


THE BEGINNERS—Henry  Kitchell 
Webster—Bobbs-Mervrill ($2.50). Ed- 
ward Patterson, 45, married, father of 
Edith and Edward, suddenly breaks 
with a frantic gesture out of the in- 
surance business by means of which 
he has been supporting his family in 
good style. Eagerness for variety 
makes him go so far as to try to sell 
a mechanical device for automobiles. 
Poor returns on this venture make it 
necessary for his daughter to leave 
school, his son to work through col- 
lege. Edward Patterson gives up. He 
makes amends to his wife who re 
sents his incipient affair with Ruth 
Ingraham, returns to insurance selling 
and normality. The result of this is 
a novel that proves little. Neverthe- 
less, handicapped by the mediocrity of 
his theme, Author Webster, who as a 
novelist is no beginner, achieves 4 
story which is characteristically well- 
built and worth reading. 
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